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A Paper of Paragraphs. 


ENSINGTON and 
~~. Brompton will be 
in a bustle at the | 
beginning of April, 
when the National 
Portrait Exhibition 
will be opened ; and 
this bustle will 
scarcely have sub- 
sided when it will | 
be renewed by the | 
International Hor- 
ticultural Show ; to 
say nothing of a! 
possible Royal cere- | 
mony in connexion with | 
the Central Hall of Arts | 
and Sciences proposed | 
to be erected on the plot | 
of land, belonging to 
the Exhibition Commis- | 
sioners, between the | 
conservatory in the 
Royal Horticultural | 
Gardens and the Ken- | 






~A 4 


nearly opposite to the 
Prince Consort Memo- | 
rial, now in slow progress. For the purchase of | 


sington High-road, and justify her Majesty’s Government in inviting the 





may hope that hints in our own pages have not 
been altogether useless. 

Another good thing is contemplated at Bromp- 
ton, a thing calculated to be of much advantage. 
The Lords of the Committee of Council on 
Education have decided on producing a Universal | 
Catalogue of all books from the invention of | 
printing, relating to or calculated to aid the 
study of the fine arts. They have invited the 
co-operation of a number of gentlemen, as a 
Committee of Advice, and Mr. J. H. Pollen is to 
act as secretary. The idea appears to have 
|grown out of the necessity of forming such a 


| catalogue of works for the Art Library in the 


South Kensington Museum, as would not be 
made useless by the almost daily increase of 
this most valuable collection, to the importance 
and accessibility of which we have before drawn 
attention. The new catalogue will be a universal 
record of printed art-books known to exist up to 
the period of its completion, wherever they may 
happen to be at the time. A reader wonld thus 
find a clue, not only to the works he was looking 
for in the actual collections of the library, but 





Abbey to the memory of the late Lord Palmer- 
ston, brought from Mr. Beresford Hope a very 
proper expression of demand that the monument 
should be worthy of the statesman and of the 
pile in which it is to stand. We sincerely wish 
so too. Sir John Pakington alluded to the 
obvious unseemly delay, often commented on, 
in the erection in St. Paul’s Cathedral of the 
monument to the Duke of Wellington, ordered 
by Parliament a dozen years ago. What is Mr. 
Stevens about? Some explanation is due to 
the public and to himself. He showed the 
possession of high qualities and induced strong 
hopes, but years are passing away without the 
expected fruition. Our sculptors generally ap- 
pear slipping out of position. They should 
wake up. Her Majesty has already, in reply to 
the House, commanded the erection of a monu- 
ment to Palmerston. 

We mentioned last week the names of the 
architects who had been invited to compete for 
the honour and profit of erecting the proposed 
new Law Courts. We may add, that the ontlay 
they are to contemplate in preparing designs is 








to other works bearing on his course of studies 
which had not been obtained, but which had 
been ascertained to form part of other libraries, 
whether public or not, either in our own or in 
any foreign country. All names of rare books 
would have a reference given to the libraries in 
which they are to be found. By this means also 
the deficiencies of the Art Library would be 
demonstrated, and provision made for its ultimate 
completion. Itcan scarcely be questioned that 
such a catalogue would prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to art literature throughout the world, and | 
would have such an international interest as to 


| 





co-operation of other Governments towards its | 
accomplishment. We shall look forward to its | 


progress with the greatest interest. Several knotty | 


850,0001. It is to be hoped that we shall have 
something good for the money: not architecture 
of the moment, but architecture for any time, 
architecture of principles. As is written on the 
frontispiece in Lebrun’s “ Théorie de I’ Architec- 
ture Greeque et Romaine,’—“ En Architecture, 
lorsque le Principe est absent, les produits sont 
constamment ruineux et defectueuz.” 

The following six architects have been nomi- 
nated to submit designs in competition, as well 
for the enlargement and re-arrangement of the 
present National Gallery as for an entirely new 
building :— Messrs. Brodrick, Banks & Barry, 
Pennethorne, Scott, Street, and M. D. Wyatt. 
The designs are to be submitted in October next. 

The conditions offered to competitors, in both 
cases, are not thought to be quite satisfactory, 


stalls and boxes in the Hall, the sum of 47,3001. | questions will have to be settled before starting: |we hear, but will doubtless be made so on 


has been already subscribed, the price for a box 
in the first tier in perpetuity being 1,0001., pay- 
able by instalments ; for one in the second tier, 
5007. ; and for a stall in the amphitheatre, 1001. 
The Hall,—which is to be available for, amongst 
other purposes connected with science and art, 
congresses (both national and international), | 
performances of music, conversazioni, and exhi- 
bitions of works of art and industry,—consists, 
according to the published plan, of an arena, an 


as, for example, to what classes of works should | 
the collection be limited? What kind of works, 
not strictly art works, are necessary to an Art 
Library intended for general use? How shall 
it be decided, if works containing only scattered | 


notices or information are to be admitted, | 
which of them is or is not admissible? And, | 
larger question still, where would such a cata- | 
logue stop? With the aid they have in view, | 


right solutions will doubtless be arrived at. | 


representation. Both lists should be enlarged, 
so as at any rate to include architects who have 
gained honours in previous Government com- 
petitions. 

Will the Roya! Academy go to Burlington 
House after all, and build for modern art a proper 
palace? They do not know themselves; how, 
therefore, should we? They do not believe that 
the Government are in earnest in the matter, 
and naturally enough, therefore, they refuse to 


amphitheatre, and two tiers of boxes, with a Where there is no difficulty to be overcome, discuss what may never need solution. 


spacious corridor above these, affording room for 
the exhibition of pictures and sculpture. The 


building is an oval in plan, about 27 


there is no credit to be gained. 


As a sum of money is set down in the Civil | 


Concerning Burlington House, we have had 
more than one suggestion that great advantage 


0 ft. one Service Estimates for the Museum proposed to| would be gained by the removal of the railings 


Piccadilly, and we would gladly 


way and 215 ft. the other; is to accommodate | be erected on the site of the 1862 Exhibition in front of it, in 
5,600 persons; and is estimated to cost 200,0001., Building, it may be concluded that operations | aid in bringing this about. Some few feet of 
exclusive of the value of the land, which | will soon be commenced there. Asthe architect | the railing have already been taken away for a 
will be granted by the Commissioners for 999 ‘to whom the first premium in this case was | drinking-fountain, and we can see no sound 
years, at amerely nominal rent. The Commis-| awarded is unhappily dead, it will be but com- | reason why the remaining part of this iron-work 
sioners will also guarantee a considerable part of | mon justice to place the matter in the hands of | should not be taken down. Pedestrians would 
the money required for the building, provided the gainer of the second premium, Professor | be greatly benefited ; the present footway being 


the public subscribe the remainder needed, say | Kerr; the more so as the superiority of his plan | inconveniently insufficient. 


150,0001., by May, 1867. If we understand 
rightly, the design adopted by the promoters of | 
the undertaking, was made by the late Captain 


appears to have been strongly advocated by the 
officers of the Museum even during the life- 
time of the more successfal competitor. 


| ject candid consideration. 
J 


We have little doubt 
that Mr. Cowper, whose disposition towards such 


improvements is well known, will give the sub- 
There will be no need 


Fowke. They will now, doubtless, call in for | The same document,—the Civil Service Esti- | of “railing” to get his attention. 


their aid the best professional advice that can | 


mates,—shows that although it is premature to 


Mr. Cowper very properly and vigorously de- 


be obtained: at any rate, they will be unwise if state that the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- | fended the Metropolitan Board of Works in the 


they do not. 


The Portrait Exhibition is beginning to get 


into shape. It will consist of about 1,000 pic- 
tures,—there is not room for more in the remnant 
of the 1862 Exhibition Building (adjoining the 
south side of the Horticultural Gardens), in 
which they are being hung,—and will illustrate 
the notabilities of Great Britain, up to the end 
of the reign of King James II. ; in other words, 
the year 1688. Of its completeness, so far 
as it goes, or its incompleteness, the time has 
not come to speak. We are quite satisfied, 
however, that whether looked at in the aspect of 
art, or in the aspect of history, it will be found 
full of interest, pleasure, and instruction. We 


tends to restore the Westminster Chapter-house, 
he certainly desires to do so, and proposes to ask 
the House for a first grant towards it. 7,0001. 
‘is the sum named for preliminary works. The 
| woodwork now lumbering up the interior should 
/at once be cleared away, so that we may see 
| what is really left of the old structure and its 
‘decorations. The destroyed stonework should 
‘be renewed, — such as the roof and in the 
_ windows ;—and we should then be in a position 
| to discuss as to how much or how little of modern 
decoration should be permitted. 
| ‘The resolution of the House of Commons, the 
| other evening, praying Her Majesty to permit 
the erection of a monument in Westminster 





House of Commons on Monday night when they 
were attacked, through Mr. Tite, for asking 
leave to postpone the Thames Embankment 
(Approaches) Bill until the 18th of this month, 
with the view of obviating the necessity of touch- 
ing Northumberland House. We should grieve 
to lose Northumberland House notwithstanding 
the sneers of Mr. Locke, who could see nothing 
about it but a lion with a stiff tail. What led 
this gentleman to abuse Mr. Tite so coarsely as 
he did is not so obvious as theaforesaid tail. It 
was certainly not Mr. Tite’s tale, for that was 
perfectly simple. He stood there to com- 
municate the request of the Metropolitan Board, 
and to give clearly and pithily their very good 
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reasons for making it. A fitting road from 
Charing Cross down to the Embankment may 
surely be formed without destroying the only one 
of the old Strand houses remaining. What the 
Board of Works intend to do with the fine river 
frontage between Northumberland House and 
the Savoy Chapel may very properly be looked 
after. 

The President of the Institute of Architects, 
who also had a spar with the past president, 
said an architect employed by the Board of 
Works was to erect upon the site “a hideous 
crescent.” 


understanding abont this: the Board of Works 


are surely not about to become builders on their | 


own account. It is true, they might, neverthe- 
less, dictate the elevations; but they would 
surely not prevent che adoption of anything 
better than their own datum scheme if it were 
proposed to them. 


There is probably some little mis- | 


| panies appear for the most part to have been 
‘actuated by a wise desire to avoid litigation. 
| But while the owners of metropolitan property 
| have been thus fairly dealt by, the case has been 
_ otherwise with reference to the occupiers.’ Pre- 
_mises occupied by the proprietors of lonj-esta- 
|blished businesses have been bought and de- 
| stroyed, and the occupier, to whom the ppsition 
| was everything, has been left to seek elsywhere 
| for accommodation, or, in other words, ti begin 
| the world again, without any compensation for 
| so great an injury. : 

| It may not be in many instances that this has 
‘occurred, but the case of one may be the case of 
any, and there is not a retail tradesman of large 





business in London who is not deeply interested 
in preventing such an injustice. It was:on this | 
ground that Mr. Hughes opposed the second | 
/reading of a Metropolitan Railway Bill, ‘and re- | 
ceived, as the condition of withdrawing; his op- | 


attractive. Weare led on, in fact, to feel that 
it is a prettier place and more desirable abode 
than the superbly furnished residence in which 
her lot and that of her husband were first cast. 
And when, at the close of the third volume, the 
exigencies of fiction require that their former 
wealth should acerue to them, it seems almost a 
harder fate to be reinstated in the favour of For. 
tune than it was to be deserted by that fickle 
lady. We have read of nieces and also of grand. 
daughters effecting the same fairy-like beautiful- 
ness in the poor homes of the relatives with 
whom their lives were associated; therefore it 
is clear that it is not an exaltation of senti- 
ment derived only from very exceptional cir. 
cumstances that is alone capable of these 
costless successes in decoration. It is a recog- 
nised fact, in fiction, that a home need be neither 
ugly, squalid, nor gloomy, because the owner of 
it has a small income. In that fancifal kingdom 


At the Institute, by the way, the proposal of | position, the pledge of the insertion of a cjause to | price forms no component part of beauty; and 


the Council to recommend for the second time, 
so soon after the first, Mr. Butterfield for the 
Royal Gold Medal, has been received with dis- 
favour ;—and at the last meeting Mr. Digby 
Wyatt was proposed in opposition by a memorial 
from Mr. Owen Jones. The election will take 
place next Monday evening, and will be sharply 
contested. The members of the Institute must 
give consideration to the course to be hereafter 
adopted in the appropriation of the medal, or it 
will become difficult to keep the honour at the 
right standard. 

Talking of medals, we may note that the 
Council of the Art-Union of London have 
determined on the production of medals in 
commemoration of Gibson and Sir Richard 
Westmacott. The first will be confided to Mr. 
Joseph Wyon; the second, to Mr. Leonard Wyon ; 
while Mr. George Adams has in hand for them a 
medal of Dyce. With the note that there has 
been a rush of subscribers, as we expected, for 
copies of “ The Story of the Norman Conquest,” 
we will end our paper of paragraphs. 





COMPENSATION TO OUSTED OCCUPIERS. 


A NEw and genial member ofthe House of Com- 
mons has already done good service on behalf of a 
class who have been sore sufferers from recent 


provide for compensation in such cases. The | 
attention of members and of those whe return 
_members, cannot be too scrupulously dir}cted to | 
the passage of this and of similar measures. | 
In a constitution of ancient growth, ‘like our | 
own, there may and must exist many anoma- | 
lies, and many imperfections. Nor is it the 
| habit of the English people to trouble themselves 
overmuch about that which may be theoreti- 
cally imperfect, so long as it causes lit‘le prac- 
tical inconvenience. Those who havw given 
much attention to the subject are bes% aware 
how little the character of a representative 
assembly is affected by the form of th: machi- 
nery that returns its members, and hyw much 
more a body, like the House of Commons, reflects 
the tone and the temper of the times thaa it does 
that of any individual constituencies. ut chief 
among those time-honoured anomalies at which 
our children will wonder, is that of private 
legislation,—the barbarous, haphazard-manner 
in which laws affecting the whole empire are 
| patched together, piecemeal, by individual mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament. I: is gene- 
rally admitted that hardly any Act of Parliament 
_can be fully understood in all its bearings, even 
by the legal profession, until it has undergone 
| the ordeal of the law courts, and until the judges 
| have declared what were the intentions of the 
Legislature, and thus supplemented the crazy 
working of committees on Bills. 


| 
i 


the most consoling and gratifying results are 
effected, with the most trifling expenditure, by 
the simple unison of the heart, brain, and in- 
dustry of the heroine. 

What are the means at the disposal of these 
imaginary ladies ? We glean from the narratives 
of their adventures that they have availed them- 
selves principally of elegant forms, harmonious 
colouring, and orderly arrangement. To the 
scanty furniture collected, with these requisites 
in view, we generally find added some simple 
yet elegant home-made upholstery, a few draw- 
ings or prints, a musical instrument (the choice 
arbitrarily lying between aharp and a guitar), and 
a vase of fresh flowers. We note, too, that window 
decoration is frequently introduced, either by 
means of climbing plants trellised against the ex- 
ternal walls, the leaves and loose sprays of which 
invariably patter against the panes, or of a few 
richly-coloured flowering-plants upon the win- 
dow sills. The latter, by the way, are not unfre- 
quently the means by which lovers trace out the 
hiding-places of their impoverished mistresses : 
we can call to mind at least three instances in 
which the particular selection of flowers culti- 
vated in the window-sill has led to the identifi- 
cation and subsequent happiness of their owners. 
Nor is it the parlour only that is so pretty. 
Fiction delights in kitchens. The spotless hearth, 
with the favonrite cat basking in the firelight ; 
the flickering glow reflected in the array of pots 








is 





legislation, and for whom we have often spoken. | 


| In such a state of legislative anarchy, the 
If we count up the number of the members who patient, careful watch of members who fear the 
represent the various metropolitan districts, and | result of hasty legislation, is of the utmost value, 
bear in mind that the great bulk of their con- | The respectability of representative institutions, 
stituencies consists of persons engaged in trade, | and the immediate welfare of the country, are 
it may seem abeurd to say that the shop-keepers alike impaired when an interested or an ill-con- 


and pans, all polished as so many helmets might 
have been in days of yore; the three-tiered dresser 
laden with rows of p!ates and lines of cups and 
jugs ; the well-scoured table ; the eight-day clock 
in the corner in its grave brown case, are pointed 
out, by those unveiling such sanctuaries, with the 
minuteness with which the possession of a price- 








of London have been unrepresented in the House | sidered scheme is foisted through Parliament, or | 
/bungled and patched in committee. The best | less Flemish interior by a grand-maitre would 


of Commons. Yet their most important interests 
have been so entirely neglected hitherto, that 
Parliamentary powers have been taken, again 
and again, empowering the recipients to destroy 
long-established and thriving businesses without 
redress and without compensation. 

It will be well remembered by those who 
took interest in the first introduction of the 
railway system into this country, that the 
opposition of the landowners was one of the 
greatest difficulties with which the engineer had 
to contend. Not only did the great territorial 
magnates compel him to keep at a respectful 
distance from their parks and ornamental 
property, but such prices and such compensa- 
tion were demanded at every step as to make a 
very considerable item in the cost per mile of 
the new roads. The towns, indeed, in most 
instances, succeeded in keeping the new ac- 
commodation offered to their traffic at bay, and 
termini were fixed in suburbs to the great incon- 
venience of the mass of travellers. 

With the growth of a generation who have 
heard the steam-whistle in their cradles, the 
need of a more rational mode of determining the 
centres of traffic has become apparent, and large 
central stations are everywhere superseding the 
original inconvenient localities. Nowhere has 
this necessity for better accommodation been 
more felt than in the metropolis, and nowhere, 
in consequence, have so many schemes, more or 
less to suit the public convenience, been set on 
foot. London is gradually becoming pierced in 


every direction; and the most novel means of 


transport, which has reduced the enormous cost 
of purchasing a site by invading the dominions 
of the rats, affords such an example of punctu- 
ality in its trains, and of comfort and even luxury 
in its carriages, as very much to make amends 
for the discomfort incident to its level. 

In the exercise of their powers for the pur- 
chase of land, the metropolitan railway com- 


political augury will be drawn from indications call attention to its details. Here order and 
that members of Parliament are aware that, cleanliness are the presiding genii. If the forms 
reform, like charity, should begin at home. of the various metal vessels or the colours or 
designs of the ware displayed on the dresser 
would make any appreciable difference in the 
pear of the picture, Seton -pentons mare es 
. ' |found out the secret. We are shown a ruddy 
ATTRACTS eee | glow, a clean floor, and an orderly arrangement 
Ir is only in the realms of fiction that we find of culinary vessels; and we accept the word- 
very limited means habitually associated with | sketch as intensely suggestive of cosy comfort. 
attractive homes. In that bright land, however,| We are going to ask why these fascinating 
it appears that poverty is a very hotbed for the facilities for making the best of everything need 
rapid growth of a perception of the superior | belong only to fiction? Why can we not transfer 
value of beauty of form and colour to that of | to real life this power of making humble homes 
costliness of material. No sooner does the lovely | attractive ? Of course something must be allowed 
daughter of a banker, or speculative merchant, | for the previous cultivation of the dexterous 
find that her parent’s means have vanished, than | decorators. Bat granting this, why should we 





wise 


a 


A test 





she sets herself to beautify the humble cottage | 
to which they are obliged to retreat, in the | 
second volume of the novel in which her vicissi- 
tudes are related. The charms of the fine town 
mansion, a luxurious country-house, with equi- 
pages, plate, pictures, cabinets, velvet-pile car- 
pets, damask hangings, and other household 
“ effects,” as the auctioneers have it, appear as 
nought compared to those gradually produced in 
the new home under the slight fingers of its 
mistress. Indeed, after considering the taste 
she displays, and the bewitching results she 
effects with but the expenditure of a few pence 
or shillings, as the case may be, we cannot won- 
der that the rich lover, whom she has magnani- 
mously released from his engagement when she 
first hears of the alteration in her father’s for. 
tunes, admires her more than ever when he at 
last succeeds in finding the retreat to which she 
has studiously withheld all clue. If the heroine 
be already a wife, we find her, when suddenly 





deprived of the large income allotted her in the 
opening of the story, if possible, stil] more ten- 
iderly solicitous to make the new poor home 





agree to a general acquiescence in the belief that 
a house must be dismal and dowdy upon which 
no large outlay can be made, and that all charm 
and cheerfulness are a matter of money ? Take 
away the harp or guitar, and there is yet a very 
different grouping of objects in these fictitious 
homes to that found in ninety-nine small houses 
out of a hundred. We should not be afflicted 
with the gaudy, sprawling-patterned Kidder- 
minster carpet, the circular claw-table covered 
with oil-cloth, the hideous horse-hair bottomed 
mahogany chairs and stony-looking and stable- 
smelling sofa to match, the floriated fender 
before the fireplace, and the Rococo framed 
looking-glass above it, that we should be sure to 
find in the parlour of nearly every house in a 
row of small suburban houses. These doleful 
monstrosities are reserved for the flavouring of 
real life: no one alludes to them as fiction, doubt- 
less from a feeling that they would be too op- 
pressive to the great majority of readers, who 
look for agreeable entertainment at the hands of 
their authors. If we pursue our investigations 
into those homes where there is no circular claw- 
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table nor horse-hair and mahogany furniture, 
but where one room does duty for “ parlour, 
kitchen, and all,” the surface of things will ap- 
pear still more dingy. We shall see, probably, 
a large turned-up bedstead made to look very 
much like a chest of drawers, and a chest of 
drawers which, consequently, bears a great re- 
semblance to a turned-up bedstead. Both these 
articles are likely to be surmounted by tea-trays, 
on which Valentine subjects are depicted. It is 
scarcely probable that there will be a looking- 
glass over the mantel-piece here, but its place 
will be doubtless filled by a sampler, framed and 
flanked by a couple of black paper miniatures, or 
by a stuffed bird in a glass case, or by a coarse 
print varnished instead of glazed; and on the 
mantel-shelf we may expect to see a few flat- 
irons, and a brass candlestick or two, inter- 
spersed with crockery dogs, shells, a lucifer-box, 
and other oddments. The delf made so much of 
in a kitchen is stowed away, with the provisions, 
out of sight in a crowded cupboard, at the bottom 
of which there are generally saucepans, and often 
coal-dust. The centre of the room is unoccupied, 
the stateless chairs being ranged against the walls, 
and the sole small square or oblong table placed 
before the window. Dr. Syntax in search of the 
picturesque would have given up his task in 


and wood for plates, dishes, and mugs. Not “a! bedstead, was made of the white wood in ques- 
miserable deal board,” not a piece of crockery-| tion. Dressing-table, washstand, drawers, towel- 
ware, not a glass of any description, was to be | rails, and chairs were as spotless as the crests of 
seen in the cottage home of Cobbett’s model | the waves beating on the shore, and the very 
labourer. Every item upon which his eye fell | height of cleanliness seemed attained. We do 
was to be strong and useful, and plain in its | not, however, recommend deal in its natural tint 
colour and form. We would improve upon this | for general use; for it is not our intention to 
teaching. The proposition that a man should | dictate either the materials or forms of the im- 
hand down his furniture to his descendants is, | proved furniture we think so desirable. We 
of course, admirable, but it is obscured by the} leave this to the differgnt departments of the 
difficulty of making one man’s household goods | various trades concerned. Our share of the re- 
serve, say, for his six sons and their families, as | form is the advocacy of its need,—an advocacy 
well as by the occasion he would have for the use | we have expressed for years; and the suggestion 
of it himself for many years after his sons and | that the international and industrial exhibitions 
daughters would require separate homes. To| offer a grand opportunity for the education of 
sit at the head of the same table at which his/| millions in the matter of furnishing their homes 
| great-grandfather sat before him would be, doubt- 's0 as to render them healthy, comfortable, and 
| less, a source of constantly-recurring pleasure to | attractive. National habits being dissimilar, a 
| many a mind; but as two great-grandsons of the Frenchman’s idea of a model home would not be 
| Same man could not do this, there are, clearly, | identical with that of an Englishman’s ; but 
| great multitudes to be provided with household | there are so many people who would be more 
necessaries from some other source. On the| impressed with a lesson taught hundreds of 
‘other hand, there is so much golden hope| miles from home, than that to be learnt next 


enjoyed in the formation of a new home, such | door to them, that we need scarcely consider the 
| bright anticipations of the beatitudes of the new | locality of the Exhibition. We may be well con- 
| life to be led in it, so legitimate a field for the! tent if it is at the illustration of the world’s 
| expression and gratification of individual tastes, | progress to be shown us next year by the Em- 


| that it is doubtful whether an absolutely new | peror of the French, that we see chambers fitted 





despair if localities of such homes as these had | home is not preferable to an old one filled with up with artistical furniture at stated low prices. 


been allotted to him as his field of operations. | retrospective associations. Ofthis, however, we 
Yet such abodes,—the homes of thriving me- | are certain, we must take the old ones as we find 
chanics in full health and work (and the best of | them, but we can make the new ones exactly 


their class),—are to be counted by tens of 
thousands. Is it impossible to introduce in 
them the elements of attractiveness? The fair 


| what we choose. To be more precise, every one 
'can make the best he can out of the materials 
| within his reach. Now we would extend the 


We would include in these “ interiors” every 
appliance that would tend to lessen the labour of 
keeping such houses clean, as well as a few 
| elegant, yet low-priced ornaments, to make them 
pleasant to the eye; and we would especially 
|look to the general arrangement or disposition 


Alice or Eleanor of fiction would realize at a/| limited variety of possibilities within the means of the whole. In fine, we would give Mary Jane 
glance the blunt that would come to the keenest | of persons with small incomes or with small an opportunity of seeing the best way of furnish- 


feelings if placed under the daily infinence of a 
home so much the reverse of captivating. What 
can possess Mary Jane or Sarah Ann to take no 
steps to improve it? 

We are not baying the moon, as admirers of 
the “divine Williams” might suppose. It is 
possible to make very pleasant homes in very 
unpromising places. There are few people but 
can number one or two such nooks within their 
experience. 
upon a more disagreeable place to live in than a 


mews, yet we remember to have met with as | 


pretty a parlour, up a step-ladder, over a coach- 
house in a Mayfair-mews, as one would care to 


see. It is true that we learned that its occupants | 
had seen better days and better quarters; but | 


the fact of the possibility of making such an un- 
promising dwelling present a pleasing appear- 
ance remains. 
Sidney Smith suggested patchwork as an inex- 


pensive means of contributing towards the effec. | 


tive decoration of a house, and that she and her 
sister accordingly made patchwork window-blinds 
for their Yorkshire parsonage, which were the 
admiration of all who saw them; but let Mary 
Jane or Sarah Ann attempt patchwork, and in- 
stead of a mosaic-like pattern of pleasing design 


we are sure to see, at least in nineteen cases out | 


of twenty, some higgledy-piggledy abomination 


that is suggestive only of rags and tatters. We) 


do not say that they are to be blamed for being 


incapable of first-class artistic efforts without | 


previous instruction; but they certainly ought 
to be pitied, and require to be assisted. 
The assistance that we suggest should be 


offered consists of the exhibition of illustrations | 


of different modes in which houses can be far- 
nished artistically and comfortably for very 
small sums. We have seen the model cottages 
of the great Prince Consort at the first Exhibi- 
tion ; and we have seen the noble elaboration of 
the ‘“‘idea” in the Peabody buildings present, 
and hope for a further development of it in those 
tocome. We now submit that there can be but 
few objects we could show in our frequent exhi- 
bitions of art and industry more likely to be 
conducive to the comfort, cheerfulness, and 
health of a large proportion of the population 
than specimens of desirable “interiors” of 
houses for the working classes and people of 
small means. We allude, especially, to groups 
of furniture in which the greatest procurable 
amounts of comeliness, durability, and economy 
are combined, which, while pleasant to the eye 
would not be impossible or imprudent to the 
pocket of the educated mechanic about to 
set up housekeeping. One who was deemed 
wise in his generation endeavoured to inculcate 
a general conviction that the household goods 
of the labouring classes should be made of ma- 
terials that would permit of their use by father, 
son, grandson, and great-grandson. To this end 
oak was recommended for tables, bedsteads, and 
stools ; yew-tree, or oak, for chairs ; and pewter 


One would think it difficult to fix | 


Lady Holland relates that) 


| savings made for the purpose. Instead of the 
| second-hand piece of furniture, perhaps seized 
land sold for somebody else’s rent, we would 
'make it possible to purchase a new, graceful, 
| durable object to serve the same object for the 


ing a room with the ten or twenty pounds in 
hand, or in that of her intended; and we pro- 
| phesy there would not be in future such a con- 
trast between her home and that of her fictitious 
| sisters reduced to similar circumstances. 


‘game money, or less. Most of our readers will 
| ad } 


be able to recall the hard choice that was pre- | 


sented to the youthful artist who wished to invest 
|a shilling in water-colours before the Society of 
Arts called into existence the admirable box 
'that can now be procured for that sum. We 
contend, that quite as great an improvement 
‘could be effected in cheap household furniture 
| by the same competitive means, or the produc- 
tion of a sufficient demand. 

We seem to have made many changes in 
|modern furniture without much advancement. 
Surely we abandoned a useful plan when we 


| formed convenient and easily accessible places 
for the deposit of small articles. Those of our 
| predecessors, too, must have been very unwise 
| who banished the highly decorative dresser from 
'the principal apartment in the house to the 
| kitchen. As it is, the housewife who has any 
' choice china keeps it locked up because she has 
no suitable place on which to display it out of 
reach of children. Again, why have we given 
/up as altogether worthless the cunning device 
‘of box seats or benches? and why have we not 
| introduced the miserere, or hinged seat, into our 
houses in such places, for instance, as window 
‘recesses ? We do not seem to have improved in 
the economy and utilization of space in any 
| perceptible degree ; and yet, in towns, space is 
every day getting more and more valuable, and 
| less likely than ever to fall to the lot of people 
| with limited means. The great four-post bed- 
stead, with its waste space below untidily 
occupied by boxes and lumber, remains the 
| popular model of a bedstead still, as its imita- 
‘tion in iron and brass will testify. To divide 
this waste space into compartments, with 
drawers for the orderly disposal of the family 
possessions in the way of linen, &c., has not yet 
occurred to the upholsterers’ mind. Nor is it 
likely to do so unless there be some special call 
made upon his contriving and inventive faculties. 
Thinking most of the small homes consisting 
of but one, two, or three rooms, we deplore 
neglect of opportunities to make the most of 
space. A sitting-room is scarcely worthy of the 
name that has not an arm-chair on each side 
of the hearth, but these need not be skeletou 
seats: they might be furnished with sliding wells 
or receptacles for the needlework or other private 
possessions of their respective owners. 

We would remove the last century prejudices 
against every kind of wood but oak. The 
‘‘miserable deal board” is in reality a very 
excellent article in its way. We were shown a 
short time since a bed-room fitted up by an earl 
for his own occasional occupation at the seaside, 
in which every piece of furniture, save the iron 


j 





left off making drawers to our tables, for they | 





MESSRS. PHILLIPS’S PATENT GIRDERS. 


For some time past several interesting ex- 
periments on rolled iron beams of peculiar 
construction have been progressing at Mr. 
Kirkaldy’s works, S vuthwark, of which our 
readers may desire to have some particulars. 
Mr. Kirkaldy’s machine (a patent), we may say 
at starting, is a beautiful work, from the foundry 

|of Greenwood & Batley, of Leeds. 

| Several years have elapsed since the Conti- 
| nental architects and builders began the adop- 
| tion of rolled iron beams in place of the ordinary 
| wooden girders and joists, and found advantages 
|in the substitution, not only in respect of cost, 
| but also in the facility they obtained for working 
| out conceptions which never could have had an 
| actual existence under the old mode of construc- 
tion. 

| Now, why have we not more generally adopted 
|the use of so convenient a material as rolled 
iron? Years ago we suggested to the Govern- 
ment the offering of a large premium for im- 
provements in the mode of rolling iron. The 
| fact is that, with our practical habit of regarding 
| things, the builder is popularly believed to be 
the best judge of what is necessary. He is sup- 
posed to be at least practical; and the opinions 
of such a one will tell with people, in spite of 
the representations of architects,—men specially 
educated to discriminate between the fitness and 
|unfitness of things for the purpose intended. 
| And so we find that, although every architect 
| knows that cast-iron girders are really dearer 
(than wrought-iron girders, inasmuch as they 
|require more than double the weight to furnish 
equal strength, and even then that cast-iron 
| girders cannot be relied on through defects in- 
| herent in their manufacture, yet at this very 
moment we may behold them placed in more 
than one costly erection progressing in the 
metropolis, introduced, we suppose, for some 
consideration for client’s whim or builder's con- 
venience. But, although it is a fair subject of 
inquiry why the use of rolled iron has not re- 
ceived more attention at our hands, it may be 
stated at the outset that the vast improvement 
of riveted plate joists and girders over any of 
the preceding kinds of cast-iron or wooden 
beams in use, and the facilities existing for their 
construction, justified their retention till it could 
be demonstrated that a better thing was at 
hand to replace them. ; 

Few departments of engineering have had the 
benefit of actual experiments to the same extent 
as this one of girder construction. Witness the 
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labours of Professor Hodgkinson, Mr. Fairbairn, Among the experiments recently made at Mr. | reserve all its favours for those only who have 
and others; yet, till recently, we were without | Kirkaldy’s works, we will take two, as best the key of the portal. A man may, in a mea- 
any definite knowledge of the properties of the | illustrating the subject, and will compare them | sure, be known by the house he builds, as well 
rolled beams and their combinations. Mr.} with the given results of riveted plate girders of |as by the company he keeps; and the bearish 
H.man, while engaged in making a series of | corresponding sectional area, and conseauently spirit says, “ What the d——e have the public 
tests for the purpose of obtaining reliable | of a like weight per foot run. A rolled beam, | to do with me? I'll make the outside like a 
data in practice, noticed the tendency of al! 8 in. deep, with lower flange of 24 in., and with /box, plain as a pikestaff, with square holes 
these beams to yield laterally before their full | a plate 6 in. by ? in., riveted on top flange, the | shoved through.” The flashy man is known by 
resistance was developed, and sought to obtain | whole weighing 22 1b. per foot rum, was placed | the gin-palace character of the decoration ; and, 
the required lateral resistance by riveting a/on the machine at 20 ft. distance between the as in real life, he who simply snarls Mrs. Grundy 
plate on the top flange. Every previous experi-| supports. Now, if we had to design & riveted | a defiance, usually possesses more sterling merit 
ment showed that, by supporting the beam back | plate beam of corresponding weight, and if we| than the man of banners and tin trumpets, 
and front in such a manner that it could only | were seeking the best distribution of the parts/ flourishing the one and blowing the other, 
yield vertically, the load might be increased | with the view of obtaining the greatest amount | specially in the face and ears of his own par- 
40 per cent. Thus a beam 8 in. deep, with |of strength, we should make the web-plate 9 in. | ticular friends, and generally for the benefit of 
flanges of 2} in. placed on supports 20 ft.| by } in. thick, the bottom angles 2 in. by 2 in. | what is known as the public. 

apart, sustained about 4 tons on the centre | and ,4, in. thick, and the top angles heavier, to| In the shop architecture it is that the modern 
before yielding sideways and becoming crip- | equalize the compressive strain of the top flange | spirit of flash holds high revel. Why shops 
pled; while the same beam “cradled,” or/| with the tensile strain of the lower flange, say, | should be specially devoted to bad taste is to us 
supported laterally, took 5} tons before break- | 2 in. by 2 in. and ;4,in. thick. Such beam, weigh- | a mystery. In public-houses the case is different - 
ing. After the plate had been riveted on the | 














|ing 22 1b. per foot run, would break with about | association of ideas is alone sufficient to produce 
top flange, the same kind of beam took 7 tons | 3} tons applied on the centre, with a span of it. Though, again, in the old time, hostelries 
without showing the slightest fracture, and | 20ft. A strain of 4 tons was at once applied on | were tasteful buildings; but then, hostelries 
merely exhibiting a considerable set vertically. the centre of the patent beam, and after a short were respectable institutions, — public-houses, 
Other results were obtained equally striking. time withdrawn, without any appreciable set ;| the homes of those who do beers or do worse. 
By doubling the depth of a beam, we double the 5 tons were then applied, and on being with- | A good, tastefal shop is a want in Liverpool and 
resistance, other things being equal; and so/ drawn a set to the extent of ;4, in. was found to in most other places. It seems as if the counter 
when increased strength beyond that furnished | have taken place. The load was then in-| prescribed the taste; indeed, to so low an ebb 
by one beam was required, it was usual to place | creased to € tons and 7 tons, the set increasing has art-feeling come, that every one but the 
two together, either alongside or on each other; to 4 in., but without the least fracture or | architect does prescribe the taste. We recollect 
for example, if one beam were equal to 4 tons, | injury to the beam beyond the set in the| well ourselves holding the opinion that there 
two beams were equal to S tons, and experiment centre. If we now apply the formula to find was a style for everything—a style for public 
showed that such was actually the case. Two the constant, taking area of flange at 1 in., we | buildings, a style for shops, a style for villas, a 
of these beams, 8 and 2}, were therefore riveted | a wl 7x240 1680 210.andthisf | style for public-houses—the most luminous 
together one upon the other, and the lateral | *¥°°"7G" "7,8 —g ~~ 7" this ‘gure | reasons being given for particular choice. Well, 
ae was — to be “pape tr ae ‘indicates the value of the constant in the | this is an see a by we a 
ay riveting a p ate in. wide ny -OCHS thick le | uiesced In e pudnc, unti 18 day. ow 
on the top flange. The beam now formed was | formula W="-". The second illustration pre- | un colle arte is b san to any one die has 
16 in. deep, and it was expected to be equal to | : ar | studied modern art—not its rise and fall—for 
10 tons on the centre, when placed as before on sented was a girder formed of two similar beams, never having risen, it never could fall. Since the 
supports 20 ft. apart. On applying the strain it of 8 in. depth by 24 in. width of flange, riveted | Cinque-cento period when the spirit of reviva} 
was found that 16 tons produced no sensible set, | ‘gether, with a plate on the top flange of 8 in. | took the place of genuine art creation, the world 
and at 20 tons the beam failed only by lateral width by # in. thickness, the whole weighing | has seen the dead bones of antiquity dug up and 
twisting, the iron being sound and uninjured. 40 Ib. per foot run. : . : reburied—reburied and dug up—as if we were 
Here, then, wes a novelty. We have examined _. wens corresponding sectional area of entinney searching for the remains of some lost friend ; 
the various authorities on this subject of beams, swith SS cry ev oo and, being unable to establish his identity, had 
and top angles of 3 in. by } im. thick, to|°Pt\™ming him over aud over in ih certainty 
equalize the strains as before, such a girder ; 
so weigh 40 lb. per foot ren, and pass | yee — had pond dropped a praise 
break with 9 tons applied on the centre. The “e dias yer" vo er esc 5 - ra 
patent girder was placed at 20 ft. between sup- | ee sonnet ol, “eng Doe ge with tide jr thong 
ports, like the first, and 10 tons weight applied | : . f 
on the centre, without even a perceptible deflec- | peda ee oe ho veote$ 
tion, although the delicate register of the testing | 24) qt is a ee thet saust always be io 
machine showed deflection, and even set, in a0 | tion. if it cannot move forward it aaah eseve 
infinitely small degree, when the weight was | Sestewurd + and. when it has no real materials to 
of the patent girder, united as it is to the flanges Temoved. The weight was then increased suc-| work pon, goes grinding itself to pieces on 
by thesuperior attachment of the natural Pasha, cessively to 12, 14, and 16 tons, the set registered h eeseaianilliias , People could not long remain con- 
of the metal. Taking, then, the web of these ®* this last weight being 4 in., and ultimately | tonteq with the Renaissance, the high-sounding 
girders as forming an important clement in their increased to 20 tons, when signs of yielding by | title given to the works of the great Italian 
ultimate resistance, we are able to understand CO™Ppression were apparent near the upper part | astorg, Michelangelo and Raffaelle were pure 
and accept as probable what would otherwise of the web-plate. On attempting to increase | . +ists—not builder artists, like the workmen 
appear extraordinary. In order to arrive at ‘Pe Strain it became evident that the girder) ¥44 preceded them, and consequently did not 
their relative value, compared with the ordinary could peat be broken, although by twisting &| establish their style ‘upon structural principles ; 
riveted beam, we will apply the well-known rena iy preprint {pean SPPIY- | and, though their works often possessed great 
2 ant, | : : 
formula of Mr. Fairbairn, Wa, where w=l¢ wl 20% 240 4800 howeneragy. the style possessed not the elements of 
I r€ tn =—— = 300, we obtain a con- | growth and development within itself. It was 





and have conversed with several persons who 
have had great experience in designing girders, 
withont finding any notice or previous knowledge 
of this singular result; indeed, it is useless to 
attempt to understand the properties of these 
girders on any ordinary hypothesis. The real 
explanation probably lies in the fact that the web 
plate, usually considered as not contributing to 
the strength of the riveted plate girders by 
reason of the attachment to the flanges being 
merely mechanical, actually enters into the work 


7 





ae Se we al 1xl6 16 | born at once into full maturity, and did not pass 
: ie Pee tirasenc 0 ew flange, D=depth of| stant of 300, against the riveted beam of through the natural stages so necessary for the 
girder, L=length, and C is a constant, the similar sectional area taken at 75. | perfect development of anything good and great. 


value of which depen is on the form of beam The profession will probably desire to see ‘The dullest people tire of repetition; and, upon 
and must be asce rtain d by experiment ; whence | some of these girders tried against girders of'the unearthing of any forgotten remains of 
it follows that the higher the value of C,| the old forms, made of similar iron, and under | antiquity, what was called a new style arose. 
the greater the value of the beam for the| the same machine, before they admit a great Sounpliant were all these antique packing-cases 
same sectional area. A simple web plate, with superiority. Enough, however, has certainly been found to be, that, though they suited, in a 
— “ron on top and bottom, gives a constant shown to encourage the Messrs. Phillips to per- ‘measure, one particular purpose more than 
oo 60; an additional plate on the top and severe in bringing the invention prominently another, they could not, without distortion and 
»ttom flanges increases it to 75; that is, the | before the public. _rending, be fitted to contain everything that had 
strength of the girder is increased in that ratio. | to be thrust intothem. Thus it came about that 
A box beam or cellular girder gives a constant | ‘the Temple or Columnar style could: be more 
of 80, a these respective values are singularly | easily fitted to public buildings ; and, by the aid 
pe si _ appies to ordinary iron and work- | STREET ARCHITECTURE IN LIVERPOOL | of judicious dodging and concealment, be made 
anship ; if any deviation is found the cause | 3 ny erencer = | to convey somewhat of the impression of those 

exists in altered conditions, whether in the | AND ELSEWHERE. 4 4 
: ; t I | grand old monuments of Greece and Rome, the 
quality of the metal or workmanship. We use| Iw itself a design may be good; and yet, con-. Parthenon or the Pantheon. It seems to us 
this formula because it is based on actual expe-| sidered in reference to its surroundings, it is | almost a waste of words to argue against such a 
riments, and for years has stood the test of | quite possible for it to be ineffective and out of low method; yet, as the world has shown, it is 
eee ees we understand that it| place. And, to draw a parallel, an individual actually necessary to do so. We do not want 
oF gute. eager get waa form | may be upright,—we always assume that build-| either Classic or Gothic, as generally under- 
caauiieanits as eek - we rs — 8 | ings will be,—honest, and worthy ; but, with all stood: we want an effective architecture, carried 
girders at 60 75. and 80 the a one y asta these good qualities, it is quite possible, from an | out upon true and honest principles ; and it hep- 
apenas — She cen 2 a epend-| inattention to, or want of consideration for, | pens that such architecture would be economical 
Baiterly “eee : en ~- . —_ made by the | others, or the rules of polite society, he may be | and beneficial, both intellectually and morally- 
Shaialiines Maier tas at core thought offensive and bearish. There is such a/ The greater part of the world seem content to 
houmeaiuindin elaoeien . So elgiam | thing as a gentlemanly building—a building | live as if they possessed only one or two faculties, 
hehe pt ge on - erence pro- | that does not wrap itself up in its own import-|and a genuine love of the beautiful, for itself, is 
smailer, and the distribution of the on deck buildings in th ae oa ae " ey var ~~ 1 gue ee aan 

enthecemalimast ais ) ; in the same street; or, in @ misan- met with. 

- sonia ~ mee r nce as work to be done | thropic spirit, being continually engaged in in-| To obtain ideas for an effective system of street 
al area, trospection, set at defiance public opinion, and | architecture it is not necessary to go very far. 
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THE BUILDER. 


The study of a few of Prout’s views on the|as far as the little attempt at ornamentation 
Continent would supply materials to a practically | goes, as bad as any. A few moulded bricks 
imaginative mind, which could, with the sug-| would have been better than the little bit of 
gestions which always arise in the proper; cement work. On the west side is a more ambi- 
planning of a house, be made to yield a far| tious attempt at coloured brickwork; but there 
superior quality of work to that we generally see. | is an entire absence of feeling; and, on the 
We have a few of his views at present on the | north side, the best thing to be seen artistically 
table. One is a street in Nuremberg. There | is the void where Compton House used tobe. Of 
are a few projections in the form of bay-windows | St. Peter’s Church it is unnecessary to say any- 
shown ; but this is not what catches the eye,and|thing: all seem to know that is bad. Now, 
gives character to the architecture. On the | imagine all this destroyed ; the church replaced 
contrary, the several buildings are lineable and | with even a square brick tower like that of St. 
flush, as they ought generally to be in good |James-the-Less in London, by Street; the 
street architecture. It is apparent the houses | Gothic job by the Insurance Office opposite the 
shave been built at different periods: they are| Bank of England, in Manchester, the work of 
distinct and individual in character, and evi-| Waterhouse; the coloured brick building by 
dently, not being subject to Corporate restrictions | something more in the style of Pugin’s Priests’ 
or designed by Corporate surveyors, rise to} College at Rock Ferry. Imagine the Bank to 
different heights, and are very irregular in the | be like many of the buildings erected by Deane 


ings in the collegiate quarter are the palaces of 
the poets, artists, philosophers, and literati; 
where men who have achieved a certain rank in 
any liberal pursuit are honourably lodged, re- 
ceiving apartments for themselves and families, 
with a certain stipend annexed to them; for 
which they are not expected to do anything in 
return “that,” to use the words of W. 8. Lander, 
“they may not incline, nor be obligated to any 
vile or lowly occupation ;” that the lamp of lite- 
rature and genius may ever be kept alive, and 
that there may be ever in the land a succession 
of those heirs of fame. The general principle of 
street arrangement in the different departments 
of the city is this:—From a grand central and 
circular place or open area, the main streets, 
eight in number, of great width and making 
equal angles with each other, radiate to the ex- 
tremities of the district, terminating either in the 


} 
} 





levels of the floors and windows. This is quite 
unorthodox ; and if they were in Liverpool we 
assume they would soon be pulled down. The 
detail is generally very bad; but the grouping 
possesses the essence of the picturesque. The 
first house presents a large-gabled dormer 
corbelled out into the street ; the second has a 





dormer with a conical roof; the third, a hipped 
octagon dormer projecting like a hood, and £0 | 


and Woodward; or like that in Dublin, designed | river or at the wall, through which they pass by 
by Digby Wyatt, and illustrated in the Builder | a gateway to the suburbs. These radiating 
some time since: Willmer’s-buildings, with | streets are crossed by a series of fine concentric 
moulded brick reveals and coloured brick surface | ones, which, however, are not repeated to the 
decorations, brick corbelled eaves or parapet and | extremities, but give place to subordinate sys- 
splayed arches, and instead of skylights, but- | tems of radiation from centres on a smaller scale, 
tressed dormers, such as Murray delighted in: | the radiating lines of which variously terminate 
imagine,—and this is the most difficult to do,— | in those of the larger, in the last of the great 
a range of shops on the north side of Church-| concentric streets, or at the river wall. The 


on, ending with a house with a hooded roof, very | street, designed in the spirit of Jacques Coeur’s | great radiating lines are noble avenues, which 

















Sg ica tecesenies 


simple and effective. There is no striving after| House at Bourges, which any one may see 


| bring the healthful breeze into and thoroughly 
guy 


effect. Each man has followed his own taste,| by peeping into Norman Shaw’s interesting | ventilate thecity. But nowhere is the country— 
but adopted the same principle of design. In | “ Sketches on the Continent.” “All this isvery | that is to say, nature—crowded out. It per- 
fact, the motive was the offshoot of the age, | fine,” we hear our old hands exclaiming; “ but | vades the city to its very centre; which it is the 
not the man. Thus we see a telling outline in | it won’t do.” Won't it, though ?—Just try! The | better enabled to do by the absence of every- 


the street, though all the houses or shops are | experiment should be made: the crucibles, re-| thing that could contaminate the air. Round 
perfectly flush on the face—the breaks being | torts, and chemicals are all ready, and we only | all public buildings and at the intersection of 


vertical as they should be. Onur architects seem | want the manipulation of the chemist to bring 


quite unaware of the value of a vertical break, | out the refined gold. If the amalgam of the | 


e 


most of the great streets ample areas are 


|provided whose grass and shrubs refresh 


but always seem striving to throw the plan into | architect’s mind should, when the ore has been | the eye. The public park or garden is de- 


fantastic forms that prove in every way injurious | reduced, extract the precious metal, the reign of | scribed, and also the public cemetery, which 


to breadth of effect. We have said the details | beauty would commence. LIVERPOOL, 
of these buildings are in themselves bad; but 
this need not prevent us profiting by the valuable 
hints they afford. The view in Caen also shows | 
that a building may be eminently picturesque, 
yet with detail of the most Rococo character. | 
Contrary to our designedly picturesque build-| Ar the last meeting of the Liverpool Archi- 
ings, in which bad detail is combined with the | tectural Society (Mr. J. Boult in the chair), a! 
most artificial distribution of the masses, these | paper by Mr. S. Huggins was read, entitled,— 
Continental streets seem to assume picturesque |“ Letters from the New Capital of Australia, by 
forms of themselves, as crystals, in cooling,| Scammozzi Smith, architect; written to his 
assume their shape and character. There friends in London during the summer and | 
is another view of Prout’s, in Rouen, perhaps | autumn of 1916.” It was chiefly descriptive of | 
more picturesque than any we have mentioned, | the architectural features of an imaginary future | 





A MODEL CITY IN 1916. 


and more decidedly Gothic. There is a greater | capital of Australia—a great empire supposed to | 
variety in the heights of the buildings—promi- | be developed out of our colonies in that country. 

nent eaves, different pitches of roof, varied The constitution was represented as that species | 
dormers and chimneys. Where one building | of limited monarchy which is most correctly | 
rises above another it does not disclose an un- | characterised as an idealisation of our own—our 
finished bare wall, but is broken up and diver- | own British constitution corrected and purified | 


sified by the perspective of the dormers and roof | to the utmost. The aristocracy is an aristocracy | prevalence among them generally of a cloarer 


immediately before it. They all seem to be | of intellect, not of birth, elevation to the peerage 
complete buildings in themselves, not detached | being the reward exclusively of eminent service 
fronts stuck on. You might argue from now to | to society—not in law, war, or politics only, but 


doomsday with the orthodox architect, and he | in any branch of art, of science, or of literature. | 


would not believe it possible to do anything A full description was given of the magnificent 
better than what we see every day; and it is a city, the architectural beauties of which have 
curious phenomenon, showing the state of form- | attracted to it a party of English architects and | 
blindness to which people may arrive who ought their friends, of whom the supposed writer of the 
to know better—who onght to feel enthusiasm | letters is one. They approach it by water and 
for their profession—that nearly all Liverpool land, on the central or municipal quarter, which 
architects think Liverpool one of the most bean- | is an island, and there learn that, by the river 
tiful places on God’s earth. We pity such dis-| which flows round it, and a canal, both of which 
torted patriotism ; and, as we love our town, we | are spanned by numerous bridges, the whole city 
wish to improve it, and raise it to its proper art | is formed into five departments, all separated 
position. We verily believe the architects are | from each other by water. They are appro- 
more to blame than the public. No one who/ priated as follows :—The centre is the depart- 
practises street architecture seems imbued with | ment of the local government of the city ; the 
a healthy feeling. Could anything contrast more | north quarter is devoted to commerce; the east 
strongly with the plain, simple, unpretending | is the trade quarter ; the south is the aristocratic 
dormers of Rouen and Nuremberg than the dis- | or palatial quarter; the west is the literary or 
gustingly-formal and ill-designed dormers of | Collegiate quarter. Besides these, which properly 


}are both represented as truly artistic features 


of the neighbourhood. They are profusely deco- 


|} rated with high-class sculpture; on mention of 


which the writer takes occasion to remark that 


| nothing had given him a higher idea of the pure 
| taste and intellectuality of the people than their 
| fondness for, and extensive employment of, the 


art of sculpture, which he conceived to be more 


| abstract, spiritual, and ideal than her sister art 


of painting. Though in solid material, it was so 


junlike the body, the mere form of which it 


imitated—so calm, so pure—that it would stand 
for a portrait of the soul rather than of the 
body, as such a high-class statue seemed to 


| him to be the divinest work of man’s hand; in 
| saying which he was not placing sculpture above 


poetry, which was a direct communication of 
soul with soul without the intervention of manual 


| labour or skill. The writer attributed the extra. 


ordinary success of the people in art to the 


| idea of the proper end and aim of human life. 
It was perceived that wealth and happiness are 
| not identical; that money is but a very subor- 


dinate means of attaining to that i 
| bonum of life. Wealth was sought with diligence, 
| but it was generally sought and used as a means 


| of obtaining something higher—something more 


nearly allied, and more immediately conducing, 
to happiness—as health, leisure for self-culture, 
acquisition of knowledge, and cultivation of the 
intellectual and moral faculties; the power of 
diffusing education, of advancing the arts and 
sciences, drying the tears of sorrow and distress, 
and promoting the higher and lasting interests 
of humanity. They pursue knowledge for its 
own sake and its ennobling influences ; and the 
ardent love of it that is engendered has naturally 
led to the more general and uniform cultivation 
of the intellect—that is, of the entire intellect— 
among all classes, by which all the mental facul- 
ties are more or less brought into play, and by 





Henderson’s shop and the Basnett-street front | belong to the city, there is the isolated quarter | 
of the old Compton House, which an over- | without the walls on the south side, appropriated 


enthusiastic reporter described as “a magnificent | as the seat of government and legislature, con- 
arcaded front.” Presumedly picturesque forms | taining the houses of Parliament and all govern- | 
dressed in discarded classic livery, are worse | ment offices. A magnificent road conducts to | 


than the most level commonplace, for the or-|it. A peculiarity of the trade quarter is that 
namental vulgar is a depth decidedly lower than | the trading streets, all of which are placed in its 
any sort of commonplace. What a field for the | centre, are formed on the Chester-row principle— 
beautifal lies in the space about St. Peter’s|an arrangement greatly contributing to artistic 
Church! But what do we meet with? Facing | beauty, and securing deep shadow to the front, so 
as, on the east side, is what builders call a| much wanting in the shop-fronts of old England. 
Gothic job, than which there is nothing more |In the aristocratic quarter no shop, workshop, 
execrable, though expensive, to be found in the | office, or place of business of any kind is allowed 
town. There is the Blue Coat School, perhaps the | to show itself; and no house is to be built below 
most respectable-looking of the lot; but as regards | a certain size and value per annum, regulations 
art, nil. Then there is the New Bank, rising up | submitted to cheerfully by all classes, under the 
above everything in all its majestic ugliness. | conviction that it is essential to the making 
Then there are Wilmer’s-buildings,—a warehouse Shaksperia what all desire it should be, a uni- 
front,—not to be despised on that account ; but, | formly beautiful city. Some of the finest build- 





which are constantly produced that rare balance 


| of imagination and the reasoning powers in which 


the perfection of the human intellect will be 
| found to consist. 





| §r. Nicnonas’s Cnurcn Srrerie, NEWCASTLE- 
| vpon-TynE.—Another attempt to obtain funds 
| for the restoration of this ill-used steeple is now 
| being made; a public meeting having been held 
| in the church vestry, the vicar in the chair, when 
'a subscription was resolved upon to raise the 
‘two or three thousand pounds requisite, be- 
| ginning with the 5001. offered by the Corporation, 
land the 2001. offered by the Churchwardens, 
| together with a few smaller sums promised at 

the meeting. It isto be hoped this last resource 
| will not prove abortive like so many previous 
' attempts to get through with this small affair. 
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ITALIAN NOTES. 


| who was engaged at Orvieto up to the year 
| 1304. In the same manner has this Government 


Tne long-talked-of project for the enlargement | succeeded to another, and worthily carried out 
and improvement of Florence has at last as-| what that other had initiated, in the works at 
sumed more definite form to the public appre-| Milan Cathedral; and we might add to the list 
hension, at least as a project, through the of its undertakings in this line the restorations 
printed report of the Syndic to the “Giunta of S. Eustorgio in that city, and those in pro- 


Communale,”’ 


or municipal council, and the! gress at the Arezzo Duomo. 


Turning to Flo- 


total estimate, 34,580,000 francs, does not seem | rence, we have indeed cause to deplore the 


excessive, considering all that is contemplated. 
Among the several plans announced, only one, 
applicable to a particular quarter, 1s yet posi- 


'non-fulfilment in respect to the long-promised 
| facade of her Duomo, the subscription towards 
iwhich, that had realized a not inconsiderable 


tively approved. Much is aimed at in the way | amount, being now at a stand-still, and as far as 
of embellishing, opening street lines, and adding | we are informed, the feeling now prevalent is 
to the public convenience or safety; as (with | that nothing more should be given till the public 
the former object) the new approach to the Pitti! receive some guarantee that the undertaking is 
Palace, the new laying out of the Cascine park, | really in advancement, has become a tangible 
&c. In the latter objects, the works for pro- | certainty, and that one of the numerons designs 
tection against inundations, so frequent and | exhibited, season after season, has been chosen 


often disastrous in Florence; the aqueduct, a/for accomplishment. 


When this subscription 


Pisa, of an exhibition of all obtainable pictures 
by his hand (and on the canvas the illustrions 
statesman displayed no common skill) at the 
Carignano Palace, the former Parliament. 
house, in Turin. The Society for Dramatic 
Encouragement at Florence has offered 1,000 
francs for the ablest “Essay on the Italian 
Theatre ;” the same society, by which prizes 
are annually bestowed for the best original 
tragedies and comedies successfully produced 
on the stage, but which, in the last instance, 
pronounced that none of those submitted to its 
judgment were found deserving of such honours, 





THE YORKSHIRE FINE ART AND 
INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION BUILDING. 


THE site question has been decided and pro- 





great desideratum, for bringing water from the | was first set on foot, contributors were given to| gress is being made with preliminaries to the 


mountains into the city’s heart (estimate, seven | 


million francs) ; the building of a great market 
for all comestibles; the widening of the Ponte 
alle Grazie, oldest of the bridges over the Arno, 
and indeed one of the most ancient structures in 
Florence, founded 1237. And among projects 
affecting edifices of monumental character, is one 


for additions to the senate-house, in the Uffizi; | 


another for adapting to present uses the Com- 
munal Palace, a fine old castellated building of 
the thirteenth century, ascribed to Arnolfo del 
Cambio. Most important, as it may affect the 
city’s aspect at a chief centre, is the plan fora 
new “ Lung’ Arno,” or extent of quays on the 
river's left bank, to be carried westward from 
the old towered gateway, Porta S. Niccolo, at 
the extreme eastern point on that side, involving 
the necessity of sweeping away certain clusters 
of irregular picturesquely-piled old houses that 
rise immediately out of the water, and add a 
striking feature to that most beautiful scene 
presented by Florence and her mountain back- 
ground from the actual quays on the Arno’s 
right bank. We observe that in this report a 
certain number of projects are classed together 
as secondary, others as primary in importance ; 
the estimates for the former, which are of high 
amount, not included in the 34} millions of in- 
dispensable outlay. 

Other lately published statistics that supply 
notes for our pages relate to the Italian universi- 
ties and other schools supported by Government. 
From these pages we learn that in the Schools 
of Fine Art the number of posts of Royal founda- 
tion is at present 225, only two being of private 
foundation ; the annual subvention for Schools 
of Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, 46,563 
francs; for that of Engraving on Copper, 2,428 
francs; for that of Music, 79,178 francs; over 
and above which outlay are the several pensions 
to students of narrow means, mostly at 30 francs 
per month, and of number not determined: in 
the total but a small expenditure for such inte- 
rests on the part of a Government charged with 
the destinies of the par excellence land of the 
arts in Europe! Not the less is it true, however— | 
and we have frequently had to mention facts 
relevant to this,—that in the interests of public 
monuments and promotion of artistic objects, | 
what this Government has done, and is now! 
aiming at, may be pronounced worthy of its | 
position and antecedents, indeed beyond all that | 
might be expected when we remember its finan- | 
cial embarrassments. It is well known how, | 
after a faint struggle to defend the standard of | 
the Tiara, the city of Orvieto was transferred | 
from Papal possession to the Italian monarchy. 
At that time works were found initiated, and to | 
some degree carried out, on the facade of the | 
glorious Duomo, the pride and marvel of that | 
otherwise obscure place; and so far from allow. | 
ing such undertaking to languish, this Govern- | 
ment has since promoted it vigorously ; so that | 
as well the more ancient frescoes of the interior | 
as the complicated bas-reliefs on the facade are | 
now renewed, or in course of being so, wherever 
time had inflicted injury. We had a glimpse of | 
these works when en route at Orvieto on a journey 
in the summer of ’64; and have just learnt from | 
a recent visitor that they are still in steady pro- 
gress, directed with intelligence and taste, a_ 
report conformable to our own impression during | 
a brief study of the marvellous building on our | 
last visit to it. Those elaborate reliefs, illus. | 


, trating the entire story of Revealed Religion | 


down to the Last Judgment, its dread and final | 
scene, are the work of different artists, of early | 
date in the fourteenth century, and the greater | 
number have been ascribed by Italian critics to 

Fra Guglielmo Agnelli, a pupil of Niccolo Pisano, | 


understand that by the end of six years all 
would be ready, at least for the builders’ 
labourers to commence: a much longer interval 
has elapsed since then ; a dynasty has fallen and 
been replaced by another; but beyond the cere- 
mony of laying the first stone, no other stone of 
the sacred structure has yet been set up. It is 
but fair to the committee responsible, however, 
‘to take notice of their arrangement, that those 
who desire may be at liberty to withdraw the 
sums contributed.* 

At Genoa has been opened a competition of 
architects for a new facade and new elevation at 
another side of the Annunziata, that superb 
church which presents all the splendour of the 
modern Italian decorative style. Designs are to 
be given in before the 30th of April next, and the 


| opening on Ist of July. The drawings of the 
|building have been so far completed that, 
}along with the specifications, they have been 
/on view at the office of Mr. Taylor, of York, 
architect. The area which the building will 
| occupy will be about an acre and a hadf. The 
| principal feature will be a central hall 200 ft. 
‘long by 80 ft. wide, which will be divided 
into a nave 50 ft. wide and a couple of aisles each 
, 15 ft. in width. There will also be a projecting 
| gallery, 18 ft. wide, entirely round the large 
hall, access to which will be gained by four 
wide staircases,—-one at each corner. The nave 
of the central hall will be divided into fourteen 
longitudinal compartments, with semi-circular 
arched ribs 50 ft. high, and supporting a lantern 
skylight in which ventilation will be provided. 


two most approved to be rewarded with prizes of | Five large windows will also give access to light 


3,000 and 1,200 francs; also a lower prize, to be 
bestowed for any composition that might be 
chosen, though not answering to the highest 
theoretic 1equirements,—rather a singular pro- 
vision! The Tuscan Academy of Art and Manu- 
facture has taken steps towards securing a 
worthy representation for Italy in the Great 
Exhibition of this year at Paris; providing that 
in each province the most remarkable produc- 


at each end, and skylights will be carried along 
the whole extent of the aisles of the nave. In 
‘the central hall, aisles, and gallery it is proposed 
_to display the principal objects of attraction. 
| On one side of the central hall will be the pic- 
| ture galleries, which will consist of five rooms, 
two of them 60 ft. by 30 ft., two 40 ft. square, 
/and one 85 ft. by 30 ft. The building will stand 
back from the palisades in the front of Bootham 














tions, both natural and artistic, should be sought Field about 150 ft., and will present a frontage 
after, and reported upon by long committees; of 300 ft. or thereabouts. As to the external 
juries appointed to determine the choice of what features in the elevation towards Bootham the 
is most commendable; and after this ordeal, principal object will be the gable of the large 
selections finally made among all objects brought | tower, which will rise in the centre with a clock- 
under consideration,—a method well devised, turret to the height of 90 ft. The picture galle- 
but requiring very complex organization. The ries and rooms for the exhibition of curiosities 
question has been proposed by Government to, will extend on each side of this and terminate 
this academy, whether a bronze cast of the at each end with a conical-roofed building, form- 
“David” of Michelangelo should be erected ing a kind cf tower. The building will be framed 
in the largest hall of the ‘“ Pretorio,’ among of wood throughout, which in the front elevation 
the objects there classified as a Medieval, will be dressed, and the whole of the roofing will 
museum; and the directors reply by advising | be covered with felt. 

that a plaster of that statue should first be} 
set up in the destined place, in order that | 
effect may be estimated before a final deci- 
sion is passed. The bronze in question was PYRAMID GEOMETRY. 
executed, a few weeks ago, at the Royal Foundry 

here, under the direction of Papi, a well-known Ir is quite conceivable that, in these days 0 
artist in this walk, and with signal success. The | ‘‘ Egyptology ” rampant, and claims for inspired 
journals announced it as a public event ; and an| inches, gallons, and chaldrons,—which, accord- 
account of the occasion in print might have re-| ing to the Saturday Review, have driven no 
minded of Benvenuto Cellini’s memoirs, telling, | “undevout astronomer,’ but even a Scottish 
as it did, of the religious earnestness with which | Astronomer Royal, mad,— many readers of 
all hands were applied to the task, the prayer-| Herodotus without notes might, on making the 
ful ejaculations, and the thankful joy at the) discovery which Mr. Thurnell explains in the 
prosperous issue. In one hall of that museum | Builder, claim it, like him, as a novelty. But 
at the Pretoria, we see the frescoes of Andrea|I certainly cannot imagine how he could do 
del Castagno, transferred from the Pandolfini| so after reading the late Mr. Taylor’s extra- 
Villa at Legnaia, and for a time left ina magazine | ordinary production (probably a heavy attempt 
on the Uffizi premises, where they were seen by | at a satire on Egyptology, which it well de- 
Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle, who gave anj|serves). Without having read that work, or 
intelligent critique on this curious series, which | ever intending to read it, I find, on opening it at 
consists of colossal figures, historic and ideal,— | random, these passages, p. 296:—‘ He ({ Hero- 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Farinata, Acciaiuoli| dotus}] says that each face of the Pyramid is 
(the Seneschal of Naples, and founder of the| equal to the square of the height. Now, this is 
Certosa, near Florence), Esther, Tomiris, the| true, when the angle of the face” [with the 
Cumzan Sibyl,—characterized by that sinister | ground] “is equal to 51° 49’ 46".” Appendix, 
and sombre aspect peculiar to this artist’s crea-| p. 32, quoting Herodotus,—“ four-sided, each 
tions, but with a vigour and originality that/ face, on every side, is eight plethra, and the 
entitle them to class among his best: stern and | height is equal.” ... . “In the content of each 
stately, they look like forms which, by torch-| face are eight plethra, and in the content of the 
light or moonlight, would become spectral to a| square of the height are eight plethra. The 
degree terrific. We are glad to be now persuaded | angle required to make the square of the height 
(thanks mainly to those writers on art history) | =the content of each face is 51° 49’ 46".” This 
that their artist was not the assassin of his| repeated angle, by the way, Mr. Taylor calcu- 
co-labourer, Dominico Veneziano. We still hear| lated too much by 8 seconds; and both Sir 
of the honours paid to the memory of Massimo | J. Herschel and Professor Piazzi Smyth, copying 
d’Azeglio, of a monument in the Campo Santo| the above figures, have reasoned on them as 
decreed by deliberation of the magistracy at| correct to seconds. Mr. Thurnell, has given 
the true value, 51° 49’ 38°3". It is the angle of 
the only right-angled triangle that can have its 
sides in geometrical progression; just as the 











* We have engraved, and shall shortly publish, a view 
of the design selected as the best in the last competition. 
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triangle of 3, 4, and 5 is the only one having 
them in arithmetical progression. 

Sir John Herschel, writing to the Atheneum, 
April 23, 1860, after noticing Taylor’s original 
suggestion, that the circumference of base was 
meant to be to the height as the circumference 
of a circle to its radius, says the mean of Per- 
ring’s and Brettel’s measures of casing-stone 
angle is 51° 51’ 8", and this “ differs by only a 
single second from the angle whose cotangent is 
the length of an arc of 45°;” that is, from the 
angle Taylor's new theory requires. Professor 
Smyth, by the way, in the Edinburgh Transac- 
tions, 1864, p. 672, gives this same angle as 
51° 51’ 143". Cannot the two greatest authori- 
ties get within 6" of each other? Sir John then 
proceeds thus: “ By a very remarkable coinci- 
dence, which Mr. Taylor has the merit of having 
pointed out, the same slope, or one practically 
undistinguishable from it (51° 49 46”)”—[he 
should have said 38”|—* belongs to a pyramid 
characterized by the property of having each of 
its faces = the square described upon iis height. 
This is the characteristic relation which Hero- 
dotus distinctly tells us it was the intention of 
its builders that it should embody, and which 
we now know that it did embody, in a manner 
quite as creditable to their workmanship as the 
solution of such a problem was to their geome- 
try. This problem, however, has no relation to 
that of the rectification of the circle. The coin- 
cidence is one as purely accidental as any- 
thing relating to abstract number can be; and 
although, in solving the one problem, which we 
know they did intend, they at the same time, 
practically speaking, resolved another, which 
stands in no rational connexion with it, or any 
connexion beyond happening to have, very 
approximately, the same numerical solution,— 
we are not entitled to conclude that they were 
aware of this coincidence, and intending to em- 
body both results in their building.” Not only so, 
but I hope presently to make it clear, sir, that we 
are as yet very far from entitled to ccnclude that 
the pyramid builder was aware of, or meant to 
embody either; nor have we a shadow of proof, 
however creditable their workmanship, that the 
geometry of either the pyramid builders or any 
Egyptian of Herodotus’s time was adequate to 
solving this problem,—a case of the eleventh of 
Euclid’s Second Book. 

That Herodotus and his guides meant what 
both Taylor and your correspondent have under- 
stood him to mean, has never been doubted, I 
suppose, by his annotators, for centuries past. 
His words are doubtless very elliptical, and apt 
to convey at first sight, to modern readers, the 
false notion that the plethron, instead of an acre, 
was a long measure, eight of which went to each 
side of the pyramid’s plan, and eight also to its 
height, in some sense, either vertical or along 


above 26 ft. in the vertical height, or else above 
40 ft. in the whole base breadth (160 ft. in the 
circumference). Mr. Fergusson is probably, 
therefore, the first who ever thought it a “ plau- 
sible theory” that 51° were meant “practically” 
for a quarter less than 55°. His other three 
suggestions are of course incompatible with this, 
but equally so with each other. Very probably 
the Egyptian priests, who divided most things, 
even their cubit measure, into seven, may have 
conceived, as he thinks, the preposterously 
inconvenient division of the circle and right 
angle by the same mystical number. But if any | 
one of the angles he marks in his pyramid | 
diagram, was meant tocontain an exact numberof 
these sevenths, then no other of them could do so, | 
even with the roughest approximation attempted | 
in any nation’s building. If,as he also suggests, | 
the inclination of face to horison was to equal | 
that of edge to axis, then none of them contained | 
sevenths. And, above all, I must insist, that, if | 
the angle between edge and axis was, as he calls 
it, 4 of the septenary modules, that between | 
opposite edges was not exactly 7}; that even in 
the age of Cheops, however remote we place it, 
734 was not the exact double of four. 
The true meaning of Herodotus, and the solu- , 
tion of the easy problem it presents, have been | 
, worked doubtless by Greaves, and all Mr. Thur- ' 
nell’s authorities, except Mr. Fergusson, though 
the only regular solution I can at the moment 
| lay hand on is in a pamphlet by the architect 
Rober, “ Die Aigyptischen Pyramiden,” Dres- 
den, 1855, whose sole diagram is identical with 
| what appeared in the Builder of Feb. 10, and so 
‘are its numbers, but continued three decimals 
farther. Before this or any other theory can be 
| tested, or either the geometry or workmanship 
'of ancient builders be appraised, the plain 
| essential is, that we have measurements, either 
‘of lines or angles, proved by their own corre- 
| spondences to be at least as accurate as those of 
the builders. Or rather, we must be able to prove 
| that we measure more accurately than they built. 
Now, so far is this from yet being the case with 
pyramid measurers, that if we calculate the} 
angles of rise, from the bases and “original 
heights” of Col. Vyse and Mr. Perring, we find, 
for the Great Pyramid, an angle a full third of a 
degree short of their observed one; while that of 
the Second Pyramid comes out some 18 minutes 
lower, and that of the Third, nearly a quarter of 
a degree lower than their_observations. These 
errors are all in the same direction, and so are 
the discrepancies between the same measures 
and those of the lengths of slope; but, what is 
still stranger, all in the contrary direction. If 
we square their horizontal and vertical mea- 
sures, and add the squares, the roots of their 
sums come out thus :— 


Great Pyramid. Second. Third. 








| 








attained half a century ago, in our Ordnance 
surveys, would give us values reliable to a few 
seconds ! 

I will now place in order of magnitude all the 
inclinations given in the work of Colonel Vyse, 
together with those resulting from several 
notable geometric relations, including all those I 
have seen suggested, in the Builder or else- 
where. 


TABLE OF EGYPTIAN GRADIENTS, 
Theoretic and Actual. 














Differ- 
I, STEEPER THAN ANY ENTIRE ences, 
PyRamip. PO TR oc 
| Slope of four inclined on one horizontal 75 31 
Walls of Pyramid of Reegah ............... 75 20 1 
Walls of Pyramid of Meydoon 74 10 1 30 
Slope of seven vertical to two horizontal 74 4 a 
Walls of chief Pyramid at Saccara ...... 73 30 3 
Slope of seven inclined on two horizontal 73 24 p - 
Ruined Pyramid bases, Biahmoo......... 63 30 9 & 
Slope of two vertical to one horizontal... 63 26 6 oe 
Steepest Brick Pyramid, Dashoor ...... west ° = 
Angle marked on an arc by its radius ... 57 17 45 * 
The Natural Pyramid (Mr. Fergus- 233 
son’s * most plausible theory"’............ 5444 8 e 
Slope of “ 5 horizontal to 7 vertical”’ ... 54 27 45 as 
Lower Story of South Stone Pyramid, 13 
DEPEEY FOUD ic crccccnineiiehicdbgrstcetee 54 14 46 
The Commensurables, 3,4,5, as half-base, 1 6 
eight, and slope ....cccoccscecrscreserecees | 53 7 48 
II. Orprvary “yRamip Pitcues. 
Second Pyramid (Vyse or Perring’s 
angle measure) ............+... as, ; 
Small Pyramids, Gizeh (ditto), 52°15’ to 52 10 0 | 19 0 
Seven horizontal to nine vertical............ 52 7 31 22 
Second Pyramid (by Vyse’s base and 715 
height measures) ............cscccccccceceee 52 345 | oo op 
Pyramid of Reegab, upper casing ...... 52 36 
Taylor's suggestion (halt circumference 8 46 
ED Ss OP CED caccnnincipighmabonnsiiend 51 51 14 
Ditto (Archimedes’s approximation, a) 
ROMEATED cavnpnasaiocpielbnokanavinawceeiucisse 51 50 34 
Herodotus’s tradition (face area=square 56 
We NE eile istanse tee tcchistanenasinconsroners 51 49 38 
Second Pyramid of Abousir (Vyse’s 7 8 
SIND iaiccetinsdnngnicsierssdsase 51 42 35 
Second Pyramid of Saccara (by base and 2 21 
SET RE II TATE 514014] . 
North Pyramid of Abousir (ditto) ..... 5135 0| % 14 
Great Pyramip, Gizeh, by the base and 3 12 
OREE GSRORIUIUD a ccce cs sccescncoiessssuss eens 51 31 48 
Fergusson’s first suggestion (seventh of a 6 5 
DS I Se IO 51 25 43 “ 
Great Pyrasrp, Hamilton’s angle ...... 51 23 4 1 5 
Medieval theory, ‘‘ 4 horizontal to 5 ver- 3 21 
BUM TD continkctsbagecsceteuiedinanuiiddnuiitinoese 51 20 25 
North Brick Pyramid, Dashoor (Vyse's 0 
angle measure) .............++..- sneihidtand 51 20 25 aoe 
Half-base ° slog e:: height : base... 51 19 50 vo 
Great Pyrasip, the French angle...... 5119 4 ~~ 
Ditto, by Vyse’s base and slope ... 51 18 16 oe 
Third Pyramid (Vyse's angle) ... 51 0 0 | 18 16 
Ditto, by base and slope ... 50 24 30 | 50 
Small Pyramid, Dashoor .................. 50 11 4i | += 4 
Slope of Five horizontal to six rertical... 50 11 40 . 
Fergusson’s third suggestion (half-base 15 17 
S GROWS <2 GE S CORD) ccc csscivesaccescctceces 19 56 23 
Commensurables, 3, 4, 5, a3 half-base, 21 3 
CO, CORD wv sscesissnericscsiendccvessis 48 35 2¢ 
Base area=a circle whose radius is the 813 
IEEE. na/cendushanibicnupeda/tmicuitionpicaaiinntn 48 27 7 
Ferqussox's second suggestion (edge in- 50 
clined to axis one-seventh of a circle) 48 26 17 








the face or edge. No one who had seen the! Tenet. Feet. Led Feet. ae 
. > ‘ : “DASE LIMC....cceecceeeeeees | S2° eee DISS... 7 « KXCEPTIONALL s, 
rudest sketch of any Egyptian pyramid could Vertical height corccrececcsecs 48s0°75 ... 454 we. 318° North Stone Pyramid, Dashoor (Vyse's 
suppose this applied to any but the last kind of Slope calculated thence ... 61403 ... 575°6 ... 2808+ ~ angle measure) ..... wih 13 36 11 
height, that measured along the edge; andeven| ,, measured.............. 6ll- ... 5725... 2782 | Commensurables, 20, 21, 29, as height, 1 
this would give a proportion very boldly and a +08 = “a. bettas, aod ape s 3 36 10 
conspicuously steeper than any pyramid in | ee 36 10 
Egypt. It would give, probably, the only form In every case the slope is roundly a yard too) 900 ms 
of pyramid likely to be built in any other little! as if measured with tapes that stretch ; IV. Inciinations OF PassaGEs. 
country (that of Caius Cestius, for instance), for but now, if to calculate the angles we had com-| __ Grovrl. 
it would give the most symmetrical and com- bined, instead of the horizontal and vertical | ee sat Giseh (Vyse and % 6 
monest one in nature; half a regular octohedron, lines, the horizontal and inclined (which are | slope given by 3 horizontal to 2 vertical 33 41 24 23 36 
as a crystal of alum, of fluor, and of innumerable plainly more likely to be correct than the verti- | Seventh Pyramid, Gizeh..................... 33 35g) as 
common minerals; one in which the five points | cal, the most difficult of all to measure well), | Sixth Pyramid, Gizel «.....,.000.----..00--+ i 0 

: A ° } . Slope of “1 vertical to 2 inclined” ...... 30 0 
would touch a circumscribed hemisphere, the these angles would plainly have all come out} pieyation of Earth’s axis at Gizeh 29 59 1 
vertical height equal the semi-diagonal, the | still lower, and, therefore, further from Colonel | Commensurabdles, 15, 8, 17, as base, ver- 115 
opposite edges meet at a right angle, and eve Vyse’s values than above. The combination of | —— ee gee seessenecarecseseeetees 23 : 
angle between any two adjacent lines be 60°. | the vertical and slope, omitting the base, would | x ovth sione Pyramid, Dashoor 27 56 
But when Mr. Fergusson tells us in his “‘ Hand-| have screwed up each angle to nearer, though | Altered Pyramid, Dashoor, W. passage 26 36 7 
book of Architecture,” p. 218, “The most plan-| still not within several minutes of his figures ; ea aes peng j= = i 
sible theory seems to be that, the faces of the| but this is omitting the very measures, the} Gort? pve, aueeiinn nan. 9630 16 
pyramids were intended to be practically four | ground lines, that are plainly easiest, and should | Altered Pyramid, Dashoor, N. passage 26 10 ; 
equilateral triangles laid against one another,” | be allowed the most weight of any. ae some oaks seaeseneneereeenenenaes o ; 2 
and that “with any other people than the| Professor Smyth and Sir John Herschel are | South Exramic’ of semana 38 58 _5 
Egyptians this might be considered a sufficient | talking, then, of the credit to the ancient archi- | slope of 5 inclined to 2 vertical............ 23 34 _ - 
explanation. .... But the Egyptians were/| tects, of correspondences to “a single second,” | Chief Pyramid at Saccara .................. 23 20 3 


such excellent mathematicians, and such perfect 
builders in those times,” readers must be puzzled 
to know what he calls perfect building. Every 
tyro knows that the faces of the above-described 
natural form, must be inclined to the base only 
a quarter of a degree less than 55°,—strictly 
54° 44’ 8",”—and surely there is no race in the 
world, building so badly, either in stone or wood, 
that if they meant “ practically ” to produce the 
above form, they would, in some twenty different 
trials, make the angle that should be a quarter 
short of 55°, always between 51° and 52}° in 
every case! 

A change of a degree, be it observed, in the 
inclination of the Great Pyramid’s face, requires 


before our measurers can be sure of their mea- 
sures to half degrees! We never can prove the 
builders more accurate than ourselves, whether 
they were so or not. The whole difference be- 
tween the solutions of the Herodotean problem 
and of Taylor’s, though not so small as Sir John 
supposed, is yet comprised, we see, at the widest, 
in one minute and a half; so that the testing of 
either theory must require measures trustworthy 
to at least single minutes. Nor is this an extra- 
vagant demand in the case of the Second (and 
even other pyramids that retain some casing 
stones high up), seeing that a minute answers 
to above 5 in. vertical at the top, or 4 in. hori- 








zontal at the foot. Far less accuracy than that 


Slope of 5 horizontal to 2 vertical ......... 21 - 
Second Pyramid, Caviglia’s Passages... 21 40 





Now, I cannot but ask, with this bird’s eye 
view before us, where have we any evidence yet 
of the Egyptians “embodying” in these works 
any geometry, or any theoretic or liberal science 
at all? What single problem have they ap- 
proximated so nearly as they have the most 
common cases of the contractor's foremanlike 
rule of thumb, “two to one,’ or so many 
horizontal to so many vertical? The more we 
compare all the measures, the more decidedly is 
the evidence against their having ever followed 
any more refined rule than our vulgarest work- 
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men; unless, perhaps, in having discovered that 
certain other triads of numbers besides 3, 4, 5, 
would fit as a right-angled trigon, such as 
8, 15, 17, and 20, 21, 29, while our artisans have 
@ superstition that 3, 4, 5, are the only ones. 
Now these ratios they plainly discovered by 
mechanical experiment only. The hypothenuse 
to 4 and 5 (their favourite ratio between base 
and perpendicular) is 64031, which they could 
not distinguish by measurement from 674. They 
evidently believed that 40, 50, and 64 made a 
right-angled triangle; and hence, that a pyramid 
with this half section had the property,—Half- 
base : height :: slope : base; for as 40 : 50 
:: 64: 80. 

Even Mr. Fergusson’s Natwral pyramid, which 
I once thought they had aimed at in the com- 
mencement of the ugly altered pyramid of 
Dashoor, was not, you see, approached so nearly | 
as the vulgar engineerish “ five to seven.” This | 
“rule of thumb” was all that the beginners of | 
that work thought of; and so was “ four to fire - 
all that Cheops meant. What the guides told | 
Herodotus, cannot prove, with much deference 
to Sir John Herschel, that the founders solved | 
any such problem, or “did intend” to solve it, 
nor even that any Egyptian before Euclid ever 
solved it. The only thing it proves is that some 
land-measurer had observed this coincidence, and 
it forthwith became one of the marvels of the 
ciceroni ; just as we read it was one of the 
marvels of some Great Eastern of her day, 
that when her finished tonnage was reckoned, it 
came out = the date of the year. That the Great 
Pyramid was meant simply to rise 5, on 4 
horizontal, is as plain as that its passage, which 
has so tormented the astronomers, instead of 
being directed to any pole-star, was simply to 
descend “ one in two!” But you will ask why I 
have called this “ the Mediaeval theory,” and 
thereby hangs another sly joke of Fate which is 
worth relating. 

Perhaps it would puzzle some if they were 
asked wherein Cheops is one of the “dead but 
sceptred sovereigns,” and what he has done to 
our modern world. Now, I propose to demonstrate 
exactly what he still governs, and al! that he 
governs amongus. M. Viollet-le-Duc has shown 
that the mosque-builders of Cairo copied the 
proportion of all their arches (the earliest refined 
or wsthetic pointed arches known) from the 
Pyramids within sight: that is, they made the 
span and rise as 8 to 5, like the base and height 
of the Pyramid. He also shows that our 
Crusaders copied, and brought to the West, this 
proportion of pointed arch, and made it the 
standard one of Early French Gothic, if not of 
the first Gothic everywhere. Now the first 
pointed window-heads regulated the proportion 
of the glazing quarries, as any child may observe 
that these were made to fit into the angle of the 
two chords drawn from the point of the arch to 
its springings. So their standard proportion 
of height to breadth is 5 to 4. The heraldic 
bearing called a lozenge was nothing but a quarry 
of glass, called in France by the same name; | 
and in the Heraldry of the Encyc. Metrop. I find 
an old herald’s dictum accordingly, that “ all 
authorities are agreed that the height and 
breadth of the true lozenge must be as 5 to 4.” 
Well, but what are heraldic lozenges to men of | 
the nineteenth century? A great deal, sir. | 
Much more before many eyes than they were in 
the Middle Ages. If you play at cards with a 
Spaniard, you will find that instead of the knave 
of diamonds, you have the knave of lozenges. 
Lozenges of gules do more unto men of the 
nineteenth century than to any knight that ever 
fell in a tournament. Now, who has regulated 
their form for us? You see, if we cannot trace 





“Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Stopping a hole to keep the wind away,” 


we can most rigorously trace the proud imagining 
of poor Cheops’s mind, till we find our “ King of 
Diamonds” is demonstrably he ; and all he hath 
done at last is to rule the form of spots on one 
fourth of all our club cards, from the ace to the 
knave ! E. L. Garperr, 


P.S. The property above pointed out, in a base 
and perpendicular as 4:5, is even more remark- 
able in each of the other gradients, for which I 
conceive the outer slopes to have been meant, as 
the following comparison will show :— 














Half Base. Perpendicular, Slope. 
Dy cakes ore . 64031— 64 + 0081 
ae — ae 86023 = 86 + 0023 
vs 7 a 
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So that, in whole numbers, we have,— 


Base, Height. Slope. PAN 
Great P. and 6 others...40 25 32 true within ¢a;5 
Second P. and 5 others 70 45 BT 2 BUT 
Smal] Dashoor P.........75 45 59 ,, Pe 
Steepest Stone do. ......50 35 8 ,, > wee 
Flattest do. .....6.....066 42 20 29 EXACT, 


I have no doubt these were the proportions 
intended, and that by comparing the absolute 
measures, we shall have the Egyptian cubit 
or foot more exactly than any other ancient 
standard. 

Mr. Drach, I see, has also referred Mr. Thar- 
nell to Réber’s identical solution of the problem. 
With regard to Réber’s other theories, I shall 
believe they used the heptagon when any ex- 
ample of that figure shall be found in their 
works. It is rare enough in any architecture. 
An early window in St. John’s Church, Winches- 
ter, has the only septfoil I know, in Engiand or 
France, though fourteen seems now the esta- 
blished number of spokes for our hind carriage- 
wheels. E. L. G. 





SPIRE OF ST. PAUL’S, BEDFORD. 


A CORRESPONDENT says,—The tower and spire | 
of this church are now taken down for re-build- | 


ing, in pursuance of the alterations agreed upon. 
The fine roof of the church had previously been 
well replaced from ascertained danger in 1848. 
In the case of the tower, it proved not a day too 
early; the symptoms of danger had appeared 
from large cracks, which had been too much 
slighted. Some Norman work was found, sup- 
posed to have been removed from the celebrated 
* Castle ;” but the general masonry was about 
the worst Medizeval work ever known, the stones 
being held together by a muddy substance, with 
scarcely a symptom of lime, though not wanting 
in the neighbourhood; and it is a great wonder 
it could stand so long. <A Bedford paper 
(alluding to a terrible crash elsewhere fifty years 


ago) suggests that this might be a useful hint | 
towards the examination of other towers (which | 


was most carefully done in the instance of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, about fifteen years ago), 
where there might exist not unlikely danger. 








CLARE COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Tuis building, in common with the majority of 
those in Ireland the purpose of which is similar, 
has been erected on a site selected for its 


salubrity, most desirable for its command of | 


cheerful scenery, and its convenience to the 
main road of the county, to accommodate the 
lunatic poor for whom it is intended. 

The site consists of about 40 acres of land 
within a mile of Ennis, on the Gort-road, at the 
northern side of the town. The building faces 
the south, towards which the ground slopes 
gently. The character of the building is simple 
and bold, and suits very well for works of the 
class; there is a central tower of good outline ; 
the windows generally are circular-headed, have 
plain square architraves surrounding them 
stopped on square sills. A little more finish is 
given to the central or official department than 
the rest, otherwise there is nothing striking as 
an architectural composition. 

It consists of a front centre building contain- 
ing the official residences and public rooms, two 
wing buildings for the patients, with two airing 
courts at the rear of each, and a rear centre 
building containing the dining-hall, kitchen, 
laundry, and other offices: the front and rear 
centre buildings are connected by covered 
corridors. 

The extreme length is 600 ft., of which the 
front centre building occupies 80 ft., the wing 
buildings extend 200 ft. at each side, where they 
return abont 100 ft., the remainder of the length 

being occupied by the infirmaries. 

The extreme depth of the building at the 
centre is 330 ft., and embraces the kitchen and 
laundry offices, with the rear and front centre 
buildings. The day-rooms average in size 40 ft. 
by 24 ft. The dining and recreation hall is 56 
ft. by 30 ft., and the height of two stories, with 
an open roof. 

A series of day-rooms, on the ground-floor, 
dormitories on the upper floors, connected by 
passages of moderate width, have been adopted. 
It is thought, with the sanction of the Board of 
Control, which in Ireland takes the place of the 


|and a boiler-house. The laundries and wash- 
| houses are at one side of the kitchen court, and 
| the kitchen stores and workshops at the other 
_side with the attendants’ dining-room and the 





in separating the day and night accommodation 
of the patients, and otherwise assimilating their 
circumstances to those of ordinary life, is pre. 
ferable to the usual corridor, or “ ward system,” 
as it is termed. 

The infirmary buildings are placed at the ex. 
treme ends of the wings, having yards and 
airing sheds: in connexion therewith they have 
also separate entrances and staircases. 

At the rear, connected with the airing courts 
of the male wing ig a working ground, with 
suitable carpenters’, shoemakers’, tailors’, and 
other workshops, opening to the same; at the 
other side of the kitchen and stable-yard, and 
connected with the airing courts of the female } 
wing is the drying-ground, communicating at 
one end with the laundry offices. Suitable sheds 
and latrines are provided for all the airing 
courts. 

The front centre building, which projects about 
50 ft. from the wings, is placed at a higher 
level, and with a terrace front, admits of a base- 
ment, in which the kitchens and offices for the 
physician and matron are placed. 

The chapel, which has a vestry and separate 
entrances for male and female patients, is 
situated on the first-floor at the rear of the front 
| centre building. 

The ground-floors of the wings are chiefly ap- 
| propriated for day-rooms and single-rooms. The 
| day-rooms nearest to the centre, at each side, 
| are for the tranquil patients ; those more distant 

for the refractory. These latter are mostly in- 
tended to sleep in single rooms, situated in the 
returns of the wings. The refractory patients 
all through will be separated from the rest. 
The tranquil patients will sleep on the upper 
floor, chiefly in dormitories; and the middle 
class of patients will occupy the first or middle 
floor, where day-rooms and dormitories are pro- 
vided for them. 

The attendants’ rooms are placed next the 
dormitories, with glazed doors between, and are 
in the proportion of one attendant to thirteen 
patients on an average. 

The whole number of patients for which ac- 
commodation is provided is 260; and 25 ft. 
superficial are provided in the day-rooms for each 
patient, and 50 ft. superficial in the dormitories, 
| the ceilings being 12 ft. in height. 
| Infirmary accommodation is provided for one- + 
| tenth of the whole number of patients, and single 
rooms in the proportion of 30 per cent. The 
water-closets, baths, and lavatories are placed 



























































| together in projections, in order to simplify the 


arrangement of the drainage and water supply, 
and to keep those offices as much as possible 
separated from the inhabited apartments. 

Two staircases with solid wells, waiting and 
reception rooms, together with side entrances 
for patients and their friends, are provided for 
each wing. 

The kitchen, 33 ft. by 30 ft., adjoins a scullery 


female servants’ rooms overhead. On the first 
floor of the range of buildings, having a separate 
entrance and staircase, are the storekeepers’ 
rooms. 

The farm offices, steward’s house, and stables 
for the board of visitors, are to comprise a sepa- 
rate detached block of buildings, and a house for 
the gardener will be erected in a retired part 
of the grounds. 

The walls are built of the local light-blue 
limestone, and the outside walls are lined with 
brick of the locality, the quoins and dressings 
neatly chiselled. Sandstone is used for stair- 
cases and door-sills; and, as a check to the 
spread of fire, should such ever happen, stone j 
sills, resting on arches, are set across the corri- 
dors at intervals of about 40 ft. The cross walls ' 
which there occur are carried up to the under- 
side of the slating. The plates for the floors 
throughout are carried on stone corbels, and 
wood lintels are very sparingly, if at all, used. 

The roofs of the dining-hall, kitchen, and , 
laundry are formed with open timber framing, 
and have louvred ventilators. 

The floors of the water-closets, lavatories, and 
baths are formed of Valentia slate. 

Almost throughout the entire building the 
interior is plastered. 

The windows have wood sashes, except those 
to the single rooms for refractory patients, which 
are of wrought-iron. The ventilation is to be } 
effected by flues from each room, carried into 
horizontal galvanized iron air-trunks in the roofs, 








Commissioners of Lunacy, that this arrangement 





thence into the side towers, in each of which a 
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shaft is carried up, with fire-place at bottom, to 
ensure an upward current. 

It is intended to have a heating apparatus 
under each wing, from which warm air may be 
supplied to each room, in connexion with the 
system of ventilation. The day-rooms, dormi- 
tories, dining-rooms, residences, and some of the 
single rooms will have fireplaces. 

The site affords considerable. facility for 
obtaining water from the river Fergus, and a 
steam-pump is proposed to supply the principal 
cisterns at a high level, over the kitchen. Cis- 
terns are also placed over the lavatories and 
baths. The rain-water will be collected in 
underground tanks. 

These buildings were chiefly designed by Mr. 
W. Fogerty, architect, of Dublin, and are being 
completed under the joint superintendence of 
Mr. J. Fogerty, of Limerick, and Mr. A. C. Adair, | 
the county surveyor of Clare. To this latter | 
gentleman are entrusted the arrangements for 
the water-supply, the bath and lavatory fittings, | 
and the drying-closets. 

The amount of the present contract, exclusive | 
of boundary-wall, gate and other lodges, farm | 
offices, baths, water-closets, and engineering | 
works, is about 29,0001.; but it is estimated | 
that when these additional works are completed, | 
the total cost will amount to 35,0001. Mr. | 
Michael Meade, of Dublin, is the contractor, and | 
Mr. Fitzgerald clerk of the works. It is expected | 


that the whole will be completed within a year | 


throughout, from basement to attics. The sick 
will be accommodated in the third block of build- 
ing, near the water’s edge, Separate isolated 
accommodation for infectious cases will be pro- 
vided, as well as male and female itch wards, 
and a dead house. Plans and elevations, show- 
ing these arrangements, were deposited beneath 
the foundation-stone. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Aln- 
wick, is the architect; Mesars. Middlemas and 
Stafford are the contractors. 








PULLING DOWN AND BUILDING UP IN 
HAMBURG, 


Great excitement has been caused by an 
association of building speculators having bought 
up a large tract of house property in the very 
heart of the city, for the purpose of pulling 
| down the buildings and erecting new ones on 
| the site. Some idea of the extent of this enter- 
prise may be formed from the fact of no less 
than 987 families (comprising about 4,000 per- 
sons) having received notice to quit on the 1st 
of May. The premises in question consist of 
old tumble-down houses, situated in narrow 
lanes, blind alleys, amd small courts, known by 
the euphonious appellation of the “ Giinge- 
viertel,’ tenanted by squalid inhabitants of the 
very poorest and most wretched classes, accus- 








tomed to the inconvemiences of foul air and 
close but cheap quarters. The original plan was | 


from the present date. [to make a public thoroughfare leading from the | 
| Grosse Bleichen to the Grossneumarkt, which | 





Gothic, and Mr. Hoskins, of Darlington, is the 
architect. 

Seaton Carew.—The Temperance Society here 
have decided upon supplying a want long felt in 
this neighbourhood, by erecting a Temperance 
Hall on the site of the old Boat-house. Attached 
to the lecture-hall is a reading-room, &c., which 
will be used as a Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. 
Hoskins is the architect. The building is of 
Early English character. 








THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867 AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Sucn of our readers as agreed with us in the 
expression of regret that architecture, notwith- 
standing the good and useful presence of Mr. 
Beresford Hope, was not represented by a pro- 
fessional architect on the English Commission 
in support of the coming Paris Exhibition, will 
be glad to hear that Mr. William Tite, M.P., has 
been added to the list, having been unanimously 
elected a Commissioner on the motion of Lord 
Graaville. 





SHOP-FRONT IN NEW BOND STREET. 
MR. BENSON’S PREMISES. 
In Bond-street, Old and New, several hand- 
some shop-fronts have been recently erected. 


Comptroller Sir Thomas Bond, of Peckham, who 
built the first part of the street, on the site of 








THE EAST INDIA CLUB, ST. JAMES’S- | 
SQUARE. 


Tur East India United Service Club has just 
entered into possession of its new club-house. 
The old building, No. 14, St. James’s-square, 
had long been found too small for the increasing 
numbers of the Club, and the members therefore 
decided to rebuild No. 15, St. James’s-square, 
and add it to their former house, No. 14. Mr. 
Charles Lee was their architect. The facade is 
of an ordinary Italian type. The interior of the 
club-house has been fitted throughout with the 
conveniences supplied by modern ingenuity, and 
is to be handsomely decorated. 

The East India United Service Club was/! 
originally founded in 1848, to meet the wants | 
of the various services which collectively ad- | 


minister the Indian Government. It has, how- | 
ever, gradually lost its exclusively Indian | 
character, more especially since the transfer of | 
our Kastern Empire to the Queen, and it has | 
now on its rolls many officers belonging to the | 
home forces. The Club numbers upwards of) 


| was greatly needed, and would have proved a | Clarendon House, two years before the ‘“ Glorious 


great facility for communication between two | Revolution” of 1688, and ruined himself by so 
important quarters of the city; bat for this doing, would not know it again. New Bond- 
purpose they required from the State a subven. Street, as its title tells, came after, say 1721. 
tion of a million marks banco, as indemnity for | In this part of the well-known thoroughfare, the 
the ground given up for streets 50 ft. wide, | latest of the alterations has been carried out by 
which was refused by the Legislature. Under | Messrs. John Drew & Co., of Hatton Garden, under 
these circumstances the projectors have altered the directions of Mr. Cockerell, architect, for 
their plans, and now intend to make private Mr.J. W. Benson, of Ludgate-hill, the well-known 
streets and courts, with which the authorities watch and clock maker, at premises formerly the 


‘have no power to interfere. As the commerce banking-house of Sir W. P. Call, Marten, & Co. 


and industry of the city are increasing annually Originally in a!l its arrangements essentially 
in a most unparalleled ratio, so the ion | intended for private occupation, consi(eral)le 
is ever growing larger, more particularly difficulties were presented during the progress of 
the working classes, who are attracted from all the alterations, all of which, however, were of 
parts of the interior of Germany and the sur- | Course surmounted. 


rounding countries by the high price paid for| .Those who knew the house before its 
skilled labour at Daren It _— be | alteration, will recollect the unsightly railings 
denied that there is im consequence a great which guarded the areas in its front. These 
scarcity of dwellings suited for the requirements have been removed, and the area spaces covered 
and within the reach of the working classes, | OVer with York stone, _supported by strong 
and it will be apparent that this scarcity will be wrought-iron T bars, while light is admitted to 
greatly increased on the Ist of May, when 4,000 | the basement by means of six cast-iron horizontal 
persons more will be obliged to find other suit- frames, glazed with rough plate-glass. The 


able lodgings. To obviate this dilemma to some | 
extent, a provisional committee of patriotic and 


whole of the brickwork, which occupied the 


| position now devoted to the shop-front, together 


1,700 members, of whom generally about 800| j,quential gentlemen has just been formed for | With the partition and party-walls inside have 


are in England. The new building has been | 
designed to accommodate over 1,000 members. 


| the purpose of getting up oo stock company, | 
SOC: 


to be called “ The Building iation of 1866,” | 


been cleared away, and in this operation good 
use was made of Drew’s patent shoring needles. 


The works have been executed by Messrs. George | with a capital of 1,000,000 marks, in 2,000 | These walls have been replaced by strong cast- 


Myers & Sons; and the furniture was supplied 
by Messrs. Holland & Sons. Mr. Alfred Howard | 
acted as clerk of the works. 


shares of 500 marks each, for the purpose of| iron stanchions, which, secreted in the front, 
building small houses and tenements suited for fixed on York stone templates, carry wrought- 


mechanics and their families, and to be let to | iron girders, 2 ft. deep, and 14 in. wide, running 
| the whole length of the front, and cased in with 





ee 





| them at rents giving a return of not more than | 
—_—_== 5 per cent. per annum, According to the pro- | 
| spectus issued, the company is to declare itself | 
NEW UNION WORKHOUSE, MORPETH. | “constituted” as soon as one half of the shares 
: ‘are taken. The proposal seems to find en- 
Tur foundation-stone of the new workhouse | couragement, and is warmly supported by the 
at Morpeth was laid on Wednesday, the 21st | potter part of the loval press. 
ultimo, by Lady Elizabeth Grey. The site of | 
this building is both salubrious and picturesque, | 
on the banks of the River Wansbeck. One | 
boundary line faces the main street ; the oppo- | TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS IN THE 
site extremity is lapped by the stream. The| NORTH 
workhouse will consist of several groups of| . 
buildings placed in three leading lines, the first} Sunderland.—Theadivocates of the temperance 
lining the street frontage, the second occupying | movement in Sunderland are now making 
a central position on the site, and the third | strenuous efforts on behalf of their cause, and 
facing the river. Throughout the disposition of | are, on the whole, so generally successful, that 
the different classes, the officials will occupy | the bold scheme of erecting @ public building is 
central positions in the various buildings, having | now in a fair way of being realised. The build- 
the male inmates always on the left hand, and | ing is to be erected at a cost of 10,0001., and will 
the females on the right. Thus in the length of be called the “ Victoria Hall and Temperance 
frontage the entrance-gateway will give ad-| Institute.” It will occupy a good site at the 
mission to a covered way into a large pebble | north end of the Toward road, facing the new 
paved court-yard. From this passageway will | extension park, and easy of access to the public. 
depart, on the one hand immediately behind the | The length of the building, which runs 
porter’s apartment, the way to the wards for the | south, will be 260 ft., by a medium 
female probationers and vagrants; and on the | 75 ft., and in addition to containing a 











iF 


other, beyond a waiting-room and staircase hall, with dress circle and , capable of 
leading to a spacious board-room on an upper accommodating 2,000 people, include a 
floor, the way to the wards and yards for the/ smaller lecture-hall, in whieh 600 can be seated, 
male probationers and v. ts. The master| besides refreshment-rooms, club-rooms, ante- 


and mistress of the establishment will be located | rooms, and news-room. The extreme north end 
in the centre of the main house, having the same | is furnished with a clock tower, which will rise 








arrangement with regard to the sexes made/to a height of 160 ft. The style adopted is 


tiles and mastic where not bedded in the wall. 

The front itself, as seen in our illustration, 
consists of two windows, each 21 ft. long, divided 
by a spacious lobby, the floor of which is laid 
with encaustic tiles, with a margin of Sicilian 
marble. The emtablature, extending along the 
whole length of the front, is of Portland stone, 
supported by columns and pilasters of Lizard 
serpentine marble, on rubbed Portland stone 
bases. These columns have fluted and gilt caps 
and moulded bases, the arches being also moulded, 
and the spandrels engraved and gilt. The frieze 
on the entablature contains black marble tablets, 
on ‘which the mame and number are cut in, 
and gilt. The front is Mluminated at night by 
lamps placed im the shop above the inner cases 
of the windows, and is secured by means of 
Francis’s revolving iron shutters, which descend 
behind the marble columns, so that these are 
still visible when the shop is closed. The 
entrance-lobby is fitted wp inside with polished 
mahogany columns, and the stanchions sup- 
porting the girders are hidden by silvered glass, 
which also gives a light and handsome appear- 
ance to this portion of the front. The interior 
decorations of the walls and ceilings were 
designed and executed by Mr. Hatfield, of Marl- 

and are most tasteful and 
elegant. 

The shop-front commends itself to attention 
by a design that avoids the cavernous insecure 
aspect of the majority of such formations, and 
by the richness of the materials employed. 
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men ; unless, perhaps, in having discovered that 
certain other triads of numbers besides 3, 4, 5, 
would fit as a right-angled trigon, such as 
8, 15, 17, and 20, 21, 29, while our artisans have 
a superstition that 3, 4, 5, are the only ones. 
Now these ratios they plainly discovered by 
mechanical experiment only. The hypothenuse 
to 4 and 5 (their favourite ratio between base 
and perpendicular) is 64031, which they could 
not distinguish by measurement from 6°4. They 
evidently believed that 40, 50, and 64 made a 
right-angled triangle; and hence, that a pyramid 
with this half section had the property,—Half- 
base : height :: slope : base; for as 40 : 50 
:: 64: SO. 

Even Mr. Fergusson’s Natwral pyramid, which 
Tonce thought they had aimed at in the com- 


So that, in whole numbers, we have,— 


Base. Height. Slope. hae 
Great P. and 6 others...40 25 32 true within ¢a;5 


Second P. and 5 others 70 45 87 » ” HOOT 
Small Dashoor P.........75 45 69 ,, 29 SUSBS 
Steepest Stone do. 35 S50 





>” ” 
<iiakinseustan 20 29 EXACT. 


Flattest do, 


I have no doubt these were the proportions 
intended, and that by comparing the absolute 
measures, we shall have the Egyptian cubit 
or foot more exactly than any other ancient 
standard. 

Mr. Drach, I see, has also referred Mr. Thur- 
nell to Réber’s identical solution of the problem. 
With regard to Réber’s other theories, I shall 
believe they used the heptagon when any ex- 
ample of that figure shall be found in their 





mencement of the ugly altered pyramid of 
Dashoor, was not, you see, approached so nearly | 
as the vulgar engineerish “five to seven.” This | 
“rule of thumb” was all that the beginners of | 
that work thought of ; and so was “four to five” | 
all that Cheops meant. What the guides told | 
Herodotus, cannot prove, with much deference | 
to Sir John Herschel, that the founders solved | 
any such problem, or “did intend” to solve it, | 
nor even that any Egyptian before Euclid ever 
solved it. The only thing it proves is that some 
land-measurer had observed this coincidence, and 
it forthwith became one of the marvels of the 
ciceroni; just as we read it was one of the 
marvels of some Great Eastern of her day, 
that when her finished tonnage was reckoned, it 
came out = the date of the year. That the Great 
Pyramid was meant simply to rise 5, on 4 
horizontal, is as plain as that its passage, which 
has so tormented the astronomers, instead of 
being directed to any pole-star, was simply to 
descend “ one in two!” But you will ask why I 
have called this “the Mediseval theory,” and 
thereby hangs another sly joke of Fate which is 
worth relating. 

Perhaps it would puzzle some if they were 
asked wherein Cheops is one of the “dead bnt 
sceptred sovereigns,” and what he has done to 
our modern world. Now, I propose to demonstrate 
exactly what he still governs, and al! that he 
governs among us. M. Viollet-le-Duc has shown 
that the mosque-builders of Cairo copied the 
proportion of all their arches (the earliest refined 
or wsthetic pointed arches known) from the 
Pyramids within sight: that is, they made the 
span and rise as 8 to 5, like the base and height 
of the Pyramid. He also shows that our 
Crusaders copied, and brought to the West, this 
proportion of pointed arch, and made it the 
standard one of Early French Gothic, if not of 
the first Gothic everywhere. Now the first 
pointed window-heads regulated the proportion 
of the glazing quarries, as any child may observe 
that these were made to fit into the angle of the 
two chords drawn from the point of the arch to 
its springings. So their standard proportion 
of height to breadth is 5 to 4. The heraldic 
bearing called a lozenge was nothing but a quarry 
of glass, called in France by the same name; 
and in the Heraldry of the Encyc. Metrop. I find 


works. It is rare enough in any architecture. 
Anearly window in St. John’s Church, Wiaches- 
ter, has the only septfoil I know, in Engiand or 
France, though fourteen seems now the esta- 
blished number of spokes for our hind carriage- 
wheels. E. L. G. 





SPIRE OF ST. PAUL’S, BEDF( 


A CORRESPONDENT says,—The tower 
of this church are now taken down for 
ing, in pursuance of the alterations agr: 
The fine roof of the church had previo 
well replaced from ascertained danger 
In the case of the tower, it proved not : 
early; the symptoms of danger had : 
from large cracks, which had been t 
slighted. Some Norman work was fo: 
posed to have been removed from the cx 
“Castle ;” but the general masonry w 
the worst Medizval work ever known, tl 
being held together by a muddy substar 
scarcely a symptom of lime, though not 
in the neighbourhood ; and it is a great 
it could stand so long. A Bedfor 
(alluding to a terrible crash elsewhere fit 
ago) suggests that this might be a use 
towards the examination of other towers 
was most carefully done in the instanc: 
Saviour’s, Southwark, about fifteen yea 
where there might exist not unlikely dar 








CLARE COUNTY LUNATIC ASYL 


Tus building, in common with the maj 
those in Ireland the purpose of which is « 
has been erected on a site selected 
salubrity, most desirable for its comm 
cheerful scenery, and its comvenience 
main road of the county, to aecommod: 
lunatic poor for whom it is intended. 

The site consists of about 40 acres o 
within a mile of Ennis, on the Gort-road, 
northern side of the town. The building 
the south, towards which the ground 


gently. The character of the building is simple | 


in separating the day and night accommodation 
of the patients, and otherwise assimilating their 
circumstances to those of ordinary life, is pre. 
ferable to the usual corridor, or “ ward system,” 
as it is termed. 

The infirmary buildings are placed at the ex- 
treme ends of the wings, having yards and 
airing sheds: in connexion therewith they have 
also separate entrances and staircases. 

At the rear, connected with the airing court 
of the male wing is a working ground, with 
suitable carpenters’, shoemakers’, tailors’, and 
other workshops, opening to the same; at the 
other side of the kitchen and stable-yard, and 
connected with the airing courts of the female 
wing is the drying-ground, communicating at 
one end with the laundry offices. Suitable sheds 
and latrines are provided for all the airing 
courts. 

The front centre building, which projects abut 
50 ft. from the wings, is placed at a higher 
level, and with a terrace front, admits of a bise- 
ment, in which the kitchens and offices for ithe 
physician and matron are placed. | 

The chapel, which has a vestry and separa 





entrances for male and female patients, is 
vituatad an the fivetfinar atthe rear of the (+ 
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_ navvanwan ures and workshops at the other 
side with the attendants’ dining-room and the 


an old herald’s dictum accordingly, that “ all and bold, and suits very well for works of the female servants’ rooms overhead. On the first 


authorities are agreed that the height and class ; there is a central tower of good outline ; | 


breadth of the true lozenge must be as 5 to 4.” 
Well, but what are heraldic lozenges to men of | 
the nineteenth century? A great deal, sir. | 
Much more before many eyes than they were in | 
the Middle Ages. If you play at cards with a 
Spaniard, you will find that instead of the knave 
of diamonds, you have the knave of lozenges. 
Lozenges of gules do more unto men of the 
nineteenth century than to any knight that ever 
fell in a tournament. Now, who has regulated 
their form for us? You see, if we cannot trace 


‘Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Stopping a hole to keep the wind away,” 


we Can most rigorously trace the proud imagining 
of poor Cheops’s mind, till we find our “ King of 
Diamonds” is demonstrably he ; and all he hath 
done at last is to rule the form of spots on one 
fourth of all our club cards, from the ace to the 
knave ! E. L. Garserr. 


P.S. The property above pointed ont, in a base 
and perpendicular as 4:5, is even more remark- 
able in each of the other gradients, for which I 
conceive the outer slopes to have been meant, as 
the following comparison will show :— 


Half Base. : » 
: a ee > tanensantons. 64031 — 64 + °0031 
sdinuinncniehden Wy ignated 86023 = 86 + 0023 
Y  vesivbosudix D  cencedeone 11°4017 = 114 + °0017 
ne ee 7" == §°666 — 0002 
21 va: acennnieai 29° 





the windows generally are circular-headed, have 
plain square architraves surrounding them 
stopped on square sills. A little more finish is 
given to the central or official department than 
the rest, otherwise there is nothing striking as 
an architectural composition. 

It consists of a front centre building contain- 
ing the official residences and public rooms, two 
wing buildings for the patients, with two airing 
courts at the rear of each, and a rear centre 
building containing the dining-hall, kitchen, 
laundry, and other offices: the front and rear 
centre buildings are connected by covered 
corridors. 

The extreme length is 600 ft., of which the 
front centre building occupies 80 ft., the wing 
buildings extend 200 ft. at each side, where they 
return about 100 ft., the remainder of the length 

being occupied by the infirmaries. 

The extreme depth of the building at the 
centre is 330 ft., and embraces the kitchen and 
laundry offices, with the rear and front centre 
buildings. The day-rooms average in size 40 ft. 
by 24 ft. The dining and recreation hall is 56 
ft. by 30 ft., and the height of two stories, with 
an open roof. 

A series of day-rooms, on the ground-floor, 
dormitories on the upper floors, connected by 
passages of moderate width, have been adopted. 
It is thought, with the sanction of the Board of 
Control, which in Ireland takes the place of the 





Commissioners of Lunacy, that this arrangement 


floor of the range of buildings, having a separate 
entrance and staircase, sre the storekeepers’ 
rooms. 

The farm offices, steward’s house, and stables 
for the board of visitors, are to comprise a sepa- 
rate detached block of buildings, and a house for 
the gardener will be erected in a retired part 
of the grounds. 

The walls are built of the local light-blue 
limestone, and the oviside walls are lined with 
brick of the locality, the quoins and dressings 
neatly chiselled. Sandstone is used for stair- 
cases and door-sills; and, as a check to the 
spread of fire, should such ever happen, stone 
sills, resting on arches, are set across the corri- 
dors at intervals of about 40 ft. The cross walls 
which there occur are carried up to the under- 
side of the slating. The plates for the floors 
throughout are carried on stone corbels, and 
wood lintels are very sparingly, if at all, used. 

The roofs of the dining-hall, kitchen, and 
laundry are forrued with open timber framing, 
and have louvred ventilators. 

The floors of the water-closets, lavatories, and 
baths are formed of Valentia slate. 

Almost throughout the entire building the 
interior is plastered. 

The windows have wood sashes, except those 
to the single rooms for refractory patients, which 
are of wrought-iron. The ventilation is to be 
effected by ‘lues from each room, carried into 
horizontal galvanized iron air-trunks in the roofs, 
thence into: the side towers, in each of which a 
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shaft is carried up, with fire-place at bottom, to 
ensure an upward current. 

It is intended to have a heating apparatus 
under each wing, from which warm air may be 
supplied to each room, in connexion with the 
system of ventilation. The day-rooms, dormi- 
tories, dining-rooms, residences, and some of the 
single rooms will have fireplaces. 

The site affords considerable. facility for 
obtaining water from the river Fergus, and a 
steam-pump is proposed to supply the principal 
cisterns at a high level, over the kitchen. Cis- 
terns are also placed over the lavatories and 
baths. The rain-water will be collected in 
underground tanks. 

These buildings were chiefly designed by Mr. 
W. Fogerty, architect, of Dublin, and are being 
completed under the joint superintendence of 
Mr. J. Fogerty, of Limerick, and Mr. A. C. Adair, 
the county surveyor of Clare. To this latter 
gentleman are entrusted the arrangements for 
the water-supply, the bath and lavatory fittings, 
and the drying-closets. 

The amount of the present contract, exclusive 


of boundary-wall, gate and other lnde=- * 


PRANT 


GINAL Co PY 


meneame wy aessrs. George 
Myers & Sons; and the furniture was supplied 
by Messrs. Holland & Sons. Mr. Alfred Howard | 
acted as clerk of the works. 


throughont, from basement to attics. The sick 
will be accommodated in the third block of build- 
ing, near the water’s edge, Separate isolated 
accommodation for infectious cases will be pro- 
vided, as well as male and female itch wards, 
and a dead house. Plans and elevations, show- 
ing these arrangements, were deposited beneath 
the foundation-stone. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Aln- 
wick, is the architeet; Messrs. Middlemas and 
Stafford are the contractors. 








PULLING DOWN AND BUILDING UP IN 
HAMBURG, 


Great excitement has been caused by an 
association of building speculators having bought 
up a large tract of house property in the very 
| heart of the city, for the purpose of pulling 
| down the buildings and erecting new ones on 
| the site. Some idea of the extent of this enter- 
| prise may be formed from the fact of no less 
| than 987 families (comprising about 4,000 per- 





paeme’ heving received notice to quit on the Ist 


The premises in question consist of 
tle-down houses, situated in narrow 
ad alleys, amd small courts, known by 
Onious appellation of the “ Ginge- 
tenanted by squalid inhabitants of the 
est and most wretched classes, accus- 

the inconveniences of foul air and 


cheap quarters. The original plan was | 
_ public thoroughfare leading from the | 
' built the first part of the street, on the site of 


leichen to the Grossneumarkt, which 
ly needed, and would have proved a 
lity for communication between two 


quarters of the city; bat for this. 
tey required from the State a subven- | 
million marks banco, as indemnity for 


d given up for streets 50 ft. wide, 
refused by the Legislatare. Under | 
mmatances the projectors have altered 
3, and now intend to make private | 
1 courts, with which the authorities 
ywer to interfere. As the commerce | 
'y of the city are increasing annually | 
nparalleled ratio, so the population | 
ving larger, more particularly 

gy classes, who are attracted from all 


Gothic, and Mr. Hoskins, of Darlington, is the 
architect. 

Seaton Carew.—The Temperance Society here 
have decided upon supplying a want long felt in 
this nei , by erecting a Temperance 
Hall on the site of the old Boat-house. Attached 
to the lecture-hall is a reading-room, &c., which 
will be used as a Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. 
Hoskins is the architect. The building is of 
Early English character. 








THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867 AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Sucn of our readers as agreed with us in the 
expression of regret that architecture, notwith- 
standing the good and useful presence of Mr. 
Beresford Hope, was not represented by a pro- 
fessional architect on the English Commission 
in support of the coming Paris Exhibition, will 
be glad to hear that Mr. William Tite, M.P., has 
been added to the list, having been unanimously 
elected a Commissioner on the motion of Lord 
Graaville. 





SHOP-FRONT IN NEW BOND STREET. 
MR, BENSON’S PREMISES, 
In Bond-street, Old and New, several hand- 





some shop-fronts have been recently erected. 
Comptroller Sir Thomas Bond, of Peckham, who 


Clarendon House, two years before the “ Glorious 
Revolution” of 1688, and ruined himself by so 
doing, would not know it again. New Bond- 
street, as its title tells, came after, say 1721. 
In this part of the well-known thoroughfare, the 
latest of the alterations has been carried out by 
Messrs. John Drew & Co., of Hatton Garden, under 
the directions of Mr. Cockerell, architect, for 
Mr. J. W. Benson, of Ludgate-hill, the well-known 
watch and clock maker, at premises formerly the 
banking-house of Sir W. P. Call, Marten, & Co. 
Originally in ail its arrangements essentially 
intended for private occupation, consideralle 


| difficulties were presented during the progress of 


the alterations, all of which, however, were of 


@ interior of Germany and the sur- | Course surmounted. 


wuntries by the high price paid for 
our at Hamburg. ft cannot be 
; there ig im consequence a great 
lwellings suited for the requirements 
the reach of the working classes, 
‘¢ apparent that this scarcity will be 
»ased on the Ist of May, when 4,000 
@ will be obliged to find other suit- 
3. To obviate this dilemma to some | 
ovisional committee of patriotic and 
»ntlemen has just been formed for | 
of getting up a joint stock company, | 
-~ ~~ vaucu The Building Association of 1866,” 


‘Those who knew the house before its 


alteration, will recollect the unsightly railings 


These 


which guarded the areas in its front. 


have been removed, and the area spaces covered 
over with York stone, supported by strong 
wrought-iron T bars, while light is admitted to 
the basement by means of six cast-iron horizontal 


frames, glazed with rough plate-glass. The 
whole of the brickwork, which occupied the 


| position now devoted to the shop-front, together 
| with the partition and party-walls inside have 


been cleared away, and in this operation good 
use was made of Drew’s patent shoring needles. 


i with a capital of 1,000,000 marks, in 2,000| These walls have been replaced by strong cast- 


shares of 500 marks each, for the purpose of | iron stanchions, which, secreted in the front, 
building small houses and tenements suited for | fixed on York stone templates, carry wrought- 
mechanics and their families, and to be let to ron girders, 2 ft. deep, and 14 in. wide, running 


‘them at rents giving a return of not more than | the whole length of the front, and cased in with 





5 per cent. per annum, According to the pro- | 


'_spectus issued, the company is to declare itself | 


NEW UNION WORKHOUSE, MORPETH. 


Tuer foundation-stone of the new workhouse | 
at Morpeth was laid on Wednesday, the 21st | 
ultimo, by Lady Elizabeth Grey. The site of 
this building is both salubrious and picturesque, | 
on the banks of the River Wansbeck. One| 
boundary line faces the main street ; the oppo- 
site extremity is lapped by the stream. The 
workhouse will consist of several groups of | 
buildings placed in three leading lines, the first | 


| “constituted” as soon as one half of the shares | 


are taken. The proposal seems to find en- 
couragement, and is warmly supported by the 
better part of the local press. 








TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS IN THE 
NORTH. 


Sunderland.—The advocates of the temperance 


lining the street frontage, the second occupying; movement in Sunderland are now making 
a central position on the site, and the third | strenuous efforts on behalf of their cause, and 
facing the river. 
the different classes, the officials will occupy | the bold scheme of erecting a public building is 
central positions in the various buildings, having | now in a fair way of being realised. The build- 
the male inmates <: lways on the left hand, and | ing is to be erected at a cost of 10,0001., and will 


Throughout the disposition of are, on the whole, so generally successful, that | lamps 





the females on the right. Thus in the length of 
frontage the entrance-gateway will give ad- 
mission to a covered way into a large pebble 
paved court-yard. From this passageway will 
depart, on the one hand immediately behind the 
porter’s apartment, the way to the wards for the 
female probationers and vagrants; and on the 
other, beyond a waiting-room and staircase 
leading to a spacious board-room on an upper 
floor, the way to the wards and yards for the 
male probationers and v ts. The master 
and mistress of the establishment will be located 
in the centre of the main house, having the same 
arrangement with regard to the sexes made 





be called the “ Victoria Hall and T 

Institute.’ It will occupy a good site at the 
north end of the Toward road, facing the new 
extension park, and easy of access to the public. 
The length of the building, which runs north 
south, will be 260 ft.. by a medium width 
75 ft., and in addition to containing a grand 
hall, with dress circle and » capable 
accommodating 2,000 include 
smaller lecture-hall, in whieh 600 can be seated 
besides refreshment-rooms, club-rooms, ante- 
rooms, and news-room. The extreme north end 
is furnished with a clock tower, which will rise 


2 B 
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to a height of 160 ft. The style adopted is 


tiles and mastic where not bedded in the wall. 

The front itself, as seen in our illustration, 
consists of two windows, each 21 ft. long, divided 
by a spacious lobby, the floor of which is laid 
with encaustic tiles, with a margin of Sicilian 
marble. The entablatare, extending along the 
whole length of the front, is of Portland stone, 
supported by columns and pilasters of Lizard 
serpentine marble, on rubbed Portland stone 
bases. These colamns have fluted and gilt caps 
and moulded bases, the arches being also moulded, 
and the spandrels engraved and gilt. The frieze 
on the entablature contains black marble tablets, 
on ‘which the mame and number are cut in, 
and gilt. The front is Muminated at night by 
in the shop above the inner cases 
of the windows, and is secured by means of 
Francis’s revolving iron shutters, which descend 
behind the marble columns, so that these are 
still visible when the shop is closed. The 
entrance-lobby is fitted up inside with polished 
mahogany columns, and the stanchions sup- 
portimg the girders are hidden by silvered glass, 
which also gives a light and handsome appear- 
ance to this portion of the front. The interior 
decorations of the walls and ceilings were 
designed and executed by Mr. Hatfield, of Marl- 

and are most tasteful and 
elegant. 

The shop-front commends itself to attention 
by a design that avoids the cavernous insecure 
aspect of the majority of such formations, and 
by the richness of the materials employed. 
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men; unless, perhaps, in having discovered that 
certain other triads of numbers besides 3, 4, 5, 
would fit as a right-angled trigon, such as 
8, 15, 17, and 20, 21, 29, while our artisans have 
@ superstition that 3, 4, 5, are the only ones. 
Now these ratios they plainly discovered by 
mechanical experiment only. The hypothenuse 
to 4 and 5 (their favourite ratio between base 
and perpendicular) is 64031, which they could 
not distinguish by measurement from 6°4. They 
evidently believed that 40, 50, and 64 made a 
right-angled triangle; and hence, that a pyramid 
with this half section had the property,—Half- 
base : height :: slope : base; for as 40 : 50 
:: 64: 80. 

Even Mr. Fergusson’s Natwral pyramid, which 
I once thought they had aimed at in the com- 
mencement of the ugly altered pyramid of 
Dashoor, was not, you see, approached so nearly 
as the vulgar engineerish “jive to This | 
“rule of thumb” was all that the beginners of | 
that work thought of ; and so was “four to five” 
all that Cheops meant. What the guides told | 
Herodotus, cannot prove, with much deference | 
to Sir John Herschel, that the founders solved | 
any such problem, or “did intend” to solve it, | 
nor even that any Egyptian before Euclid ever 
solved it. The only thing it proves is that some 
land-measurer had observed this coincidence, and 
it forthwith became one of the marvels of the 
ciceroni; just as we read it was one of the 
marvels of some Great Eastern of her day, 
that when her finished tonnage was reckoned, it 
came out = the date of the year. That the Great 
Pyramid was meant simply to rise 5, on 4 
horizontal, is as plain as that its passage, which 
has so tormented the astronomers, instead of 
being directed to any pole-star, was simply to 
descend “one in to !” But you will ask why I 
have called this “ the Mediwval theory,” and 
thereby hangs another sly joke of Fate which is 
worth relating. 

Perhaps it would puzzle some if they were 
asked wherein Cheops is one of the “dead but 
sceptred sovereigns,’ and what he has done to 
our modern world. Now, I propose to demonstrate 
exactly what he still governs, and al! that he 
governs among us. M. Viollet-le-Duc has shown 
that the mosque-builders of Cairo copied the 
proportion of all their arches (the earliest refined 
or xsthetic pointed arches known) from the 
Pyramids within sight: that is, they made the 
span and rise as 8 to 5, like the base and height 
of the Pyramid. He also shows that our 
Crusaders copied, and brought to the West, this 
proportion of pointed arch, and made it the 
standard one of Early French Gothic, if not of 
the first Gothic everywhere. Now the first 








. " a 
seven. 


So that, in whole numbers, we have,— 
Base. Height. Slope. 


Great P. and 6 others...40 25 32 true within sy 
Second P. and 5 others 70 45 57 yy 2» «= BSB 
Small Dashoor P.........75 45 59 ,, 2 «| zeus 
Steepest Stone do. ......50 35 » sve 


” 
Flattest do. 42 20 29 EXACT. 


I have no doubt these were the proportions 
intended, and that by comparing the absolute 
measures, we shall have the Egyptian cubii 
or foot more exactly than any other anciert 
standard. : 

Mr. Drach, I see, has also referred Mr. Ther- 
nell to Réber’s identical solution of the proble:n. 
With regard to Réber’s other theories, | shall 
believe they used the heptagon when any ex- 
ample of that figure shall be found in their 
works. It is rare enough in any architecture. 
An early window in St. John’s Church, Winches- 
ter, has the only septfoil I know, in Engiayd or 
France, though fourteen seems now the esta- 


| blished number of spokes for our hind carriage- 


wheels. E. L: G. 





SPIRE OF ST. PAUL’S, BEDFORD. 


A CORRESPONDENT says,—The tower é.ad spire | 


of this church are now taken down for re-build- 
ing, in pursuance of the alterations agrved upon. 
The fine roof of the church had previcasly been 
well replaced from ascertained danger in 1848. 
In the case of the tower, it proved no! a day too 
early; the symptoms of danger had appeared 
from large cracks, which had bee too much 
slighted. Some Norman work was’ found, sup- 
posed to have been removed from tke celebrated 
“ Castle ;” but the general masonry was about 
the worst Medizval work ever knovin, the stones 
being held together by a muddy substance, with 
scarcely a symptom of lime, thoug): not wanting 
in the neighbourhood; and it is a: great wonder 
it could stand so long. A KEedford paper 
(alluding to a terrible crash elsewhere fifty years 
ago) suggests that this might be a useful hint 
towards the examination of other towers (which 
was most carefully done in the instance of St. 
Saviour’s, Southwark, about fifteen years ago), 
where there might exist not unlixely danger. 








CLARE COUNTY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


Tuis building, in common with the majority of 
those in Ireland the purpose of? which is similar, 
has been erected on a site selected for its 


pointed window-heads regulated the proportion Ssalubrity, most desirable for: its command of 
of the glazing quarries, as any child may observe Cheerful scenery, and its coavenience to the 


that these were made to fit into the angle of the 
two chords drawn from the point of the arch to 
its springings. So their standard proportion 
of height to breadth is 5 to 4. 


bearing called a lozenge was nothing buta quarry | northern side of the town. 


of glass, called in France by the same name; 
and in the Heraldry of the Encyc. Metrop. I find 
an old herald’s dictum accordingly, that “ all 


authorities are agreed that the height and Class; there is a central tower of good outline ; 
| the windows generally are circular-headed, have 
Well, but what are heraldic lozenges to men of plain square architraves ‘surrounding them 


A great deal, sir. | Stopped on square sills. 
given to the central or offi:ial department than 


If you play at cards with a/ the rest, otherwise there is nothing striking as 
Spaniard, you will find that instead of the knave | 42 architectural compositicn. 


breadth of the true lozenge must be as 5 to 4.” 
the nineteenth centary ? 
Much more before many eyes than they were in 
the Middle Ages. 


of diamonds, you have the knave of lozenges. 


Lozenges of gules do more unto men of the | ing the official residences and public rooms, two 


nineteenth century than to any knight that ever | Wing buildings for the patients, with two airing 
Now, who has regulated | Courts at the rear of eavh, and a rear centre 


You see, if we cannot trace | building containing the dining-hall, kitchen, 


fell in a tournament. 
their form for us ? 


“Imperial Cesar, dead and turn’d to clay, 
Stopping a hole to keep the wind away,” 


we can most rigorously trace the proud imagining 
of poor Cheops’s mind, till we find our “ King of 
Diamonds” is demonstrably he ; and all he hath 
done at last is to rule the form of spots on one 
fourth of all our club cards, from the ace to the 
knave ! E. L. Garett. 


P.S. The property above pointed ont, in a base 
and perpendicular as 4:5, is even more remark- 
able in each of the other gradients, for which I 
conceive the outer slopes to have been meant, as 
the following comparison will show :— 





Half Base. Perpendicular 
ah ae _ 









| by 24 ft. 


main road of the county, to accommodate the 
lunatic poor for whom it is intended. 


The site consists of about: 40 acres of land | 
The heraldic Within a mile of Ennis, on the Gort-road, at the 


‘The building faces 
the south, towards which the ground slopes 
gently. The character of the building is simple 
and bold, and suits very well for works of the 


#: little more finish is 


It consists of a front centre building contain- 


laundry, and other officés: the front and rear 
centre buildings are connected by covered 
corridors, i 

The extreme length is 600 ft., of which the 
front centre building occupies 80 ft., the wing 
buildings extend 200 ft. ut each side, where they 
return about 100 ft., the remainder of the length 
being occupied by the infirmaries. 

The extreme depth of the building at the 
centre is 330 ft., and enibraces the kitchen and 
laundry offices, with the rear and front centre 
buildings. The day-rocms average in size 40 ft. 
The dining «nd recreation hall is 56 
ft. by 30 ft., and the height of two stories, with 
an open roof. ; 

A series of day-rooxas, on the ground-floor, 
dormitories on the upper floors, connected by 
passages of moderate width, have been adopted. 
It is thought, with the sanction of the Board of 
Control, which in Ireland takes the place of the 


ia separating the day and night accommodation 
uf the patients, and otherwise assimilating their 
sircumstances to those of ordinary life, is pre. 
‘ferable to the usual corridor, or “ ward system,” 
‘as it is termed. 

} The infirmary buildings are placed at the ex. 
‘}treme ends of the wings, having yards and 
airing sheds: in connexion therewith they have 
also separate entrances and staircases. 

At the rear, connected with the airing courts 
of the male wing is a working ground, with 
suitable carpenters’, shoemakers’, tailors’, and 
other workshops, opening to the same; at the 
other side of the kitchen and stable-yard, and 
connected with the airing courts of the female 
wing is the drying-ground, communicating at 
one end with the laundry offices. Suitable sheds 
and latrines are provided for all the airing 
courts. 

The front centre building, which projects about 
50 ft. from the wings, is placed at a higher 
level, and with a terrace front, admits of a base- 
ment, in which the kitchens and offices for the 
physician and matron are placed. 

The chapel, which has a vestry and separate 
entrances for male and female patients, is 
situated on the first-floor at the rear of the front 
| centre building. 

The ground-floors of the wings are chiefly ap- 
| propriated for day-rooms and single-rooms. The 
| day-rooms nearest to the centre, at each side, 
are for the tranquil patients ; those more distant 
for the refractory. These latter are mostly in- 
tended to sleep in single rooms, situated in the 
returns of the wings. The refractory patients 
all through will be separated from the rest. 
The tranquil patients will sleep on the upper 
floor, chiefly in dormitories; and the middle 
class of patients will occupy the first or middle 
floor, where day-rooms and dormitories are pro- 
vided for them, 

The attendants’ rooms are placed next the 
dormitories, with glazed doors between, and are 
in the proportion of one attendant to thirteen 
patients on an average. 

The whole number of patients for which ac- 
|commodation is provided is 260; and 25 ft. 
superficial are provided in the day-rooms for each 
patient, and 50 ft. superficial in the dormitories, 

| the ceilings being 12 ft. in height. 
| Infirmary accommodation is provided for one- 
| tenth of the whole number of patients, and single 
‘rooms in the proportion of 30 per cent. The 
water-closets, baths, and lavatories are placed 
‘together in projections, in order to simplify the 
arrangement of the drainage and water supply, 
and to keep those offices as much as possible 
separated from the inhabited apartments. 
| Two staircases with solid wells, waiting and 
| reception rooms, together with side entrances 
for patients and their friends, are provided for 
each wing. 

The kitchen, 33 ft. by 30 ft., adjoins a scullery 
|and a boiler-house. The laundries and wash- 
| houses are at one side of the kitchen court, and 
|the kitchen stores and workshops at the other 
side with the attendants’ dining-room and the 
female servants’ rooms overhead. On the first 
floor of the range of buildings, having a separate 
entrance and staircase, are the storekeepers’ 
rooms. 

The farm offices, steward’s house, and stables 
for the board of visitors, are to comprise a sepa- 
rate detached block of buildings, and a house for 
the gardener will be erected in a retired part 
of the grounds. 

The walls are built of the local light-blue 
limestone, and the outside walls are lined with 
brick of the locality, the quoins and dressings 
neatly chiselled. Sandstone is used for stair- 
cases and door-sills; and, as a check to the 
spread of fire, should such ever happen, stone 
sills, resting on arches, are set across the corri- 
dors at intervals of about 40 ft. The cross walls 
which there occur are carried up to the under- 
side of the slating. The plates for the floors 
throughout are carried on stone corbels, and 
wood lintels are very sparingly, if at all, used. 

The roofs of the dining-hall, kitchen, and 
laundry are formed with open timber framing, 
and have louvred ventilators. 

The floors of the water-closets, lavatories, and 
baths are formed of Valentia slate. 

Almost throughout the entire building the 
interior is plastered. 

The windows have wood sashes, except those 
to the single rooms for refractory patients, which 
are of wrought-iron. The ventilation is to be 
effected by flues from each room, carried into 
horizontal galvanized iron air-trunks in the roofs, 








Commissioners of Luna:y, that this arrangement 


thence into the side towers, in each of which a 
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shaft is carried up, with fire-place at bottom, to 
ensure an upward current. 

It is intended to have a heating apparatus 
under each wing, from which warm air may be 
supplied to each room, in connexion with the 
system of ventilation. The day-rooms, dormi- 
tories, dining-rooms, residences, and some of the 
single rooms will have fireplaces. 

The site affords considerable. facility for 
obtaining water from the river Fergus, and a 
steam-pump is proposed to supply the principal 
cisterns at a high level, over the kitchen. Cis- 
terns are also placed over the lavatories and 
baths. The rain-water will be collected in 
underground tanks. 

These buildings were chiefly designed by Mr. 
W. Fogerty, architect, of Dublin, and are being 
completed under the joint superintendence of 
Mr. J. Fogerty, of Limerick, and Mr. A. C. Adair, 
the county surveyor of Clare. To this latter 
gentleman are entrusted the arrangements for 





the water-supply, the bath and lavatory fittings, | 
and the drying-closets. 

The amount of the present contract, exclusive | 
of boundary-wall, gate and other lodges, farm | 
offices, baths, water-closets, and engineering | 
works, is about 29,0001.; but it is estimated | 
that when these additional works are completed, | 
the total cost will amount to 35,0001. Mr. | 
Michael Meade, of Dublin, is the contractor, and | 
Mr. Fitzgerald clerk of the works. It is expected | 
that the whole will be completed within a year | 
from the present date. 





| 


throughont, from basement to attics. The sick 
will be accommodated in the third block of build- 
ing, near the water’s edge, Separate isolated 
accommodation for infectious cases will be pro- 
vided, as well as male and female itch wards, 
and a dead house. Plans and elevations, show- 
ing these arrangements, were deposited beneath 
the foundation-stone. Mr. F. R. Wilson, Aln- 
wick, is the architeet; Messrs. Middlemas and 
Stafford are the contractors. 








PULLING DOWN AND BUILDING UP IN 
HAMBURG, 


Grear excitement has been caused by an 
association of building speculators having bought 
up a large tract of house property in the very 
heart of the city, for the purpose of pulling 
down the buildings and erecting new ones on 
the site. Some idea of the extent of this enter- 
prise may be formed from the fact of no less 
than 987 families (comprising about 4,000 per- 
sons) having received notice to quit on the lst 
of May. The premises in question consist of 
old tumble-down houses, situated in narrow 
lanes, blind alleys, amd small courts, known by 
the euphonious appellation of the “ Giinge- 
viertel,’ tenanted by squalid inhabitants of the 
very poorest and most wretched classes, accus- 
tomed to the incomvemiences of foul air and 





close but cheap quarters. The original plan was 
to make a public theroughfare leading from the | 
Grosse Bleichen to the Grossneumarkt, which | 
was greatly needed, and would have proved a. 
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Gothic, and Mr. Hoskins, of Darlington, is the 
architect. 

Seaton Carew.—The Temperance Society here 
have decided upon supplying a want long felt in 
this neighbourhood, by erecting a Temperance 
Hall on the site of the old Boat-house. Attached 
to the lecture-hall is a reading-room, &c., which 
will be used as a Mechanics’ Institute. Mr. 
Hoskins is the architect. The building is of 
Early English character. 











THE PARIS EXHIBITION OF 1867 AND 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Sucn of our readers as agreed with us in the 
expression of regret that architecture, notwith- 
standing the good and useful presence of Mr. 
Beresford Hope, was not represented by a pro- 
fessional architect on the English Commission 
in support of the coming Paris Exhibition, will 
be glad to hear that Mr. William Tite, M.P., has 
been added to the list, having been unanimously 
elected a Commissioner on the motion of Lord 





SHOP-FRONT IN NEW BOND STREET. 


MR. BENSON’S PREMISES, 


In Bond-street, Old and New, several hand- 
some shop-fronts have been recently erected. 
Comptroller Sir Thomas Bond, of Peckham, who 
built the first part of the street, on the site of 
Clarendon House, two years before the “ Glorious 


great facility for communication between two | Revolution” of 1688, and ruined himself by so 
THE EAST INDIA CLUB, ST. JAMES’S- | important quarters of the city; bat for this | doing, would not know it again. New Bond- 


SQUARE. 


Tue East India United Service Club has just 
entered into possession of its new club-house., | 
The old building, No. 14, St. James’s-square, | 
had long been found too small for the increasing 
numbers of the Club, and the members therefore 
decided to rebuild No. 15, St. James’s-square, 
and add it to their former house, No. 14. Mr. | 
Charles Lee was their architect. The facade is 
of an ordinary Italian type. The interior of the | 
club-house has been fitted throughout with the 
conveniences supplied by modern ingenuity, and 
is to be handsomely decorated. 

The East India United Service Club was/ 
originally founded in 1848, to meet the wants | 


of the various services which collectively ad- | 
minister the Indian Government. It has, how- | 
ever, gradually lost its exclusively Indian | 
character, more especially since the transfer of | 
our Eastern Empire to the Queen, and it has | 
now on its rolls many officers belonging to the | 
home forces. The Club numbers upwards of 
1,700 members, of whom generally about 800) 
are in England. The new building has been | 
designed to accommodate over 1,000 members. | 
The works have been executed by Messrs. George | 
Myers & Sons; and the furniture was supplied | 
by Messrs. Holland & Sons. Mr. Alfred Howard | 
acted as clerk of the works. 





NEW UNION WORKHOUSE, MORPETH. | 

Tue foundation-stone of the new workhouse | 
at Morpeth was laid on Wednesday, the 21st} 
ultimo, by Lady Elizabeth Grey. The site of| 
this building is both salubrious and picturesque, | 
on the banks of the River Wansbeck. One | 
boundary line faces the main street ; the oppo- 
site extremity is lapped by the stream. The | 
workhouse will consist of several groups of| 
buildings placed in three leading lines, the first | 
lining the street frontage, the second occupying 
a central position on the site, and the third 
facing the river. Throughout the disposition of | 
the different classes, the officials will occupy | 
central positions in the various buildings, having | 
the male inmates always on the left hand, and | 
the females on the right. Thus in the length of 
frontage the entrance-gateway will give ad- 
mission to a covered way into a large pebble 
paved court-yard. From this passageway will 
depart, on the one hand immediately behind the 
porter’s apartment, the way to the wards for the 
female probationers and vagrants; and on the 
other, beyond a waiting-room and staircase | 
leading to a spacious board-room on an upper) 
floor, the way to the wards and yards for the 
male probationers and v ts. The master 
and mistress of the establishment will be located 
in the centre of the main house, having the same 
arrangement with regard to the sexes made 





| purpose they required from the State a subven- | street, as its title tells, came after, say 1721. 


in a most unparalleled ratio, so the 


tion of a million marks bance, as indemnity for | In this part of the well-known thoroughfare, the 
the ground given up for streets 50 ft. wide, | latest of the alterations has been carried out by 
which was refused by the Legislature. Under | Messrs. John Drew & Co., of Hatton Garden, under 
these circumstances the projectors have altered | the directions of Mr. Cockerell, architect, for 


their plans, and now intend to make private Mr.J. W. Benson, of Ludgate-hill, the well-known 


'streets and courts, with which the authorities | watch and clock maker, at premises formerly the 
have no power to interfere. As the-commerce banking-house of Sir W. P. Call, Marten, & Co. 


and industry of the city are increasing annually | Originally in al its arrangements essentially 
ion | intended for private occupation, considerable 
is ever growing larger, more particular! difficulties were presented during the progress of 
the working pn are attracted from all the alterations, all of which, however, were of 
parts of the interior of Germany and the sur- Course surmounted. 
rounding countries by the high ete paid for Those who knew the house before — its 
skilled labour at Hamburg. t cannot be alteration, will recollect the unsightly railings 
denied that there is im consequence a great which guarded the areas in its front. These 
scarcity of dwellings suited for the requirements have been removed, and the area spaces cové red 
and within the reach of the working classes, | over with York stone, _supported by _ Strong 
and it will be apparent that this scarcity will be }Wrought-iron T bars, while light is admitted to 
greatly increased on the lst of May, when 4,000 | the basement by means of six cast-iron horiz nt al 
persons more will be obliged to find other suit- | frames, glazed with rough plate-glass. lhe 
able lodgings. To obviate this dilemma to some | whole of the brickwork, which occupied the 
extent, a provisional committee of patriotic and position now devoted to the shop-front, u geth r 
influential gentlemen has just been formed for | With the partition and party-walls inside have 
the purpose of getting up a joint stock company, | been cleared away, and in this operation good 
to be called “The Building Association of 1866,” | use was made of Drew's patent shoring needles. 
with a capital of 1,000,000 marks, in 2,000) These walls have been replaced by strong cast- 
shares of 500 marks each, for the purpose of | ron stanchions, which, secreted in the front, 
building small houses and tenements suited for | fixed on York stone templates, carry wrought- 
mechanics and their families, and to be let to | ron girders, 2 ft. deep, and 14 in. wide, running 
them at rents giving a return of not more than | the whole length of the front, and cased in with 


| spectus issued, the company is to declare itself | 


‘movement in Sunderland are now making 


5 per cent. per annum, According to the pro-| tiles and mastic where not bedded in the wall. 
| The front itself, as seen in our illustration, 


consists of two windows, each 21 ft. long, divided 
by a spacious lobby, the floor of which is laid 
with encaustic tiles, with a margin of Sicilian 
marble. The entablatare, extending along the 
whole length of the front, is of Portland stone, 
supported by columns and pilasters of Lizard 
serpentine marble, on rubbed Portland stone 
bases. These columns have fluted and gilt caps 
and moulded bases, the arches being also moulded, 
and the spandrels engraved and gilt. The frieze 
on the entablature contains black marble tablets, 
on ‘which the mame and number are cut in, 
and gilt. The front is Mluminated at night by 
lamps placed im the shop above the inner cases 
of the windows, and is secured by means of 
Francis’s revolying iron shutters, which descend 
behind the marble columns, so that these are 
still visible when the shop is closed. ‘The 
entrance-lobby is fitted up inside with polished 
mahogany columns, and the stanchions sup- 
portimg the girders are hidden by silvered glass, 
which also gives a light and handsome appear- 
ance to this portion of the front. The interior 
decorations of the walls and ceilings were 
designed and executed by Mr. Hatfield, of Marl- 


and are most tasteful and 


** constituted”’ as soon as one half of the shares 
are taken. The proposal seems to find en- 


couragement, and is warmly supported by the 
better part of the local press. 








TEMPERANCE BUILDINGS IN THE 
NORTH. 


Sunderland.—Theeadivecates of the temperance 


strenuous efforts on behalf of their cause, and 
are, on the whole, so generally successfal, that 
the bold scheme of erecting a public building is 
now in a fair way of being realised. The build- 
ing is to be erected at a cost of 10,0001., and will 
be called the “Victoria Hall and 

Institute.’ It will oceupy a good site at the 
north end of the Toward road, facing the new 
extension park, and easy of access to the public. 
The length of the building, which runs 
south, will be 260 ft., by a medium wi 
75 ft., and in addition to containing a 
hall, with dress circle and » capable of 
accommodating 2,000 people, inclade a 
smaller lecture-hall, in whieh 600 can be seated, 
besides refreshment-rooms, club-rooms, ante- 
rooms, and news-room. The extreme north end 


‘i 


t 





is furnished with a clock tower, which will rise 
to a height of 160 ft. The style adopted is 


elegant. 

The shop-front commends itself to attention 
by a design that avoids the cavernous insecure 
aspect of the majority of such formations, and 
by the richness of the materials employed. 
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TOWN HALLS: FRANCONIA. 


In the most northern portion of the kingdom 
of Bavaria, called Franconia, is an ancient and 
exceedingly interesting town little visited by 
English travellers, and remarkable as having 
been the capital of one of the most wealthy 
ecclesiastical states in Europe previous to the 
general revolution at the commencement of this 
century. 

Wiirzburg, although now reduced to the level 
of a provincial town, and shorn of most of its 
ecclesiastical splendour, is still a noble city ; its 
cathedral, twenty-five churches, sumptuous 
palace, and delightful gardens, make it well 
worthy of a visit, and one of the most desirable 
places of residence in Germany. I do not, how- 
ever, intend to occupy space with a description 
of Wiirzburg itself, but to make a few remarks 
upon a series of most interesting villages, or 
“dwarf cities” in its immediate neighbourhood. 
These towns or villages are all situated in the 
valley of the Main, and occur at about every 
two or three miles along the banks of that river, 
between Wiirzburg and Schweinfurth, a distance 
of about twenty miles. The first of these towns, 
starting from Wiirzburg, is Heidingsfeldt ; it is 
a walk of about one mile and a half. The walls 
are tolerably perfect, and two singular gates 
remain, ornamented with the imperial eagle sur- 
mounted with an enriched Gothic canopy of 
fifteenth-century work. The streets are pic- 
turesque, and the parish church is a fine cruci- 
form building with a Romanesque nave and 
tower. On the opposite side of the river is 
Randegachre, an unimportant village, with a 
Romanesque church, remains of an old Do- 
minican convent, and some curious timber 
houses. 

Passing Eiblestadt, Somerhausen, and Winter- 
hausen,—which latter contains a fountain, sur- 


former towns, except that it possesses more 
towers to its walls, and more gates, all perfect, 
than any of the others. The parish church is a 
very singular building, with an apse at both 
ends, and two towers on the south side, one 
square and the other circular in plan. They are 
about 10 ft. apart, and and connected at the top 
by a kind of wooden’ bridge or gallery. The 
interior of the church has been dreadfully 
modernized. The rath-haus is a very striking 
building. The entrance is by a double flight 
of steps, which lead to an open vaulted 
porch, the upper story of which is broached 
into an octagon, forming a very pretty little 
chapel. The council-chamber is in the upper 
story: it is a remarkably beautiful room. 
The deep-splayed windows are ornamented 
with carved medallions and wonderfully intricate 
interpenetrating mouldings. The ceiling is semi- 
hexagon in section, with arched principals and 
moulded purlins, without rafters. One or twe 
other rooms are similar in general arrangement, 
but not so rich in detail. A river passes under 
this building from north to south, and a street 
through it from east to west, so that it forms a 
kind of covered bridge. Outside the town is an 
old Franciscan convent, with a Late Third 
Pointed church, in one span, with bold vaulting 
and a remarkable marble pulpit. 

A few miles further along the river is another 
| very interesting town, Volkach. Its gates are 
| very remarkable. The outer gate is flanked by 
|two slate-capped towers. This leads to the 
| barbican, which is very large, and surrounded by 

a wooden gallery. Opposite to the outer gate is 
| a lofty stone tower, through which the inner 
| gate is pierced. The parish church, externally, 

is a good specimen of late fifteenth-century 
| architecture. Internally, however, it has been 
| entirely ruined with stucco and whitewash. The 
| town-hall is remarkable for its singular resem- 








thick beds of concrete for the small land pier 
and abutment. The cylinders in the main pier 
and abutment were 5 ft. in diameter, and in the 
small river pier 4 ft. 3 in. in diameter. They 
were in two equal lengths, and formed, when 
bolted together, one complete cylinder 13 ft. 6 in. 
in length. Their size was sufficient to allow a 
man to work inside, the large boulders being 
broken up with wedges, and removed in pieces, 
with the excavated material. These girders 
were parallel throughout, and their depth was 
17 ft. 4 in. The top and bottom members were 
T shaped, the width across being 3 ft., and they 
were composed of horizontal plates, a vertical 
plate, and four angle irons. A single system of 
lattice-bars was used for each girder, consisting 
of angle-irons varying in section according to 
position and relative strain. The main girders 
were 17 ft. apart from centre to centre, and they 
| carried the railway on the lower flange. The 
| cross girders were of wrought iron 12 in. deep 
and 4 ft. apart, the rails being carried upon longi- 
| tudinal timbers bolted to the cross girders. The 
| lattice-girders were held together laterally by 
| five wrought-iron diaphragms, securely fastened 
to the main girders at the top, bottom, and 
| sides. The lattice-girders and the plate-girders 
for the smaller spans were riveted together at 
|the main pier, and formed thus one continuous 
‘system. At the main piers the girders were 
| bolted down to the masonry, while at the other 
piers and at the abutments the girders rested 
upon turned cast-iron rollers. 

The results of several experiments showed 
that the average breaking-weight of the plates 
was 22°39 tons per square inch, and of the angle- 
‘irons 24°16 tons per square inch. The effective 
sectional area of the bottom member, deducting 
for cover plates, rivets, &c., was 70 square inches, 
giving a tensile strain of 41 tons per square 

inch. The effective section of the upper mem- 





mounted with a bronze statue of a knight in full | blance to that at Dettelbach. It is, however, of ber, without deducting for cover-plates, was 


armour of the sixteenth century, and two grand 
stone houses of the same date,—Ochsenfarth is 
reached, one of the most perfectly preserved 
Medizeval towns in Germany. It is entirely sur- 
rounded with walls, protected by very lofty 
towers and gateways. Thereisa fine old bridge 
of very early date. The streets are singularly 
quaint; the houses all being built with pro- 
jecting stories, supported upon stone corbels. 
The “ Pfarrkirche,’ or parish church, in the 
centre of the town, is a noble fourteenth-century 
building, with a lofty Romanesque tower, and a 
beautiful Late chapel in the churchyard. On the 
east side of the Market-place is the Town- 
hall: on various portions of the fagade are 
the dates 1497, 1498, 1499. The projecting 
clock turret, and external staircase, are pretty 
specimens of the architecture of that date.* 
The council-chamber, on the left-hand side of the 
principal entrance, is a fine old room, lighted by 
six large square-headed windows, very elabo- 
rately moulded; the ceiling is flat, and sup- 
ported upon carved oak beams and stone corbels. 
This room, together with many others in the 
building, contains the whole of its ancient furni- 
ture: the tables are particularly good in design. 


In one room is a stove of glazed green tiles | 


coeval with the building. The staircase is oak, 
and several of the upper chambers are panelled 
with the same material. At one angle of the 
building is a fine statue of the “ Madonna,” with 
the original lamp and bracket. 

At the extreme west end of the town is a 
curious old hospital, of very large dimensious. 
It is a large rectangular building, with a tower 
and spire on its eastern side: it is a fine speci- 
men of a Medieval building of this class. 

Two or three miles further on is Markt Biret, 
containing a curious street and gateway. 

The next town, at a distance of about two 
miles from Markt Biret, is Sulzfeldt. It isa 
very small place, containing only 500 inhabi- 
tants; it is, however, entirely surrounded with 
walls, its towers and gateways remaining quite 
perfect. There is a Late church and rath-haus. 
Small as this place is, it still glories in the 
dignity of a town, and has its mayor and 
corporation. 

Within sight of Sulzfeldt is Kitzingen, a large 
town, of about 7,000 inhabitants, with four 
churches—two Catholic and two Protestant. 
The Catholic parish church, rath-haus, and an 
old custom-house, are interesting buildings. The 
houses are chiefly built of stone, and many of 
them date from the sixteenth century. 

The next place of interest is Dettelbach. In 
general appearance it very much resembles the 





* We shall give a view of these in an early number. 


later date, and far inferior in detail. Just out- 
side the town are a series of “stations of the 
| cross,” leading to an old pilgrimage church. The 
‘first three of these “stations” are fifteenth- 
| century work, and are very similar to the cele- 
| brated ones at Nuremberg. The church is & 
| most interesting fifteenth-century building, with 
| very rich details. 
| 
|I doubt if any 14 miles of ground in Europe 
contain so many interesting towns, villages, 
| churches, and other objects of antiquity as these 
| 14 miles on the banks of the Main. In my next 
| letter I hope to give you a more detailed account 
| of the churches in the towns which I have just 
| described. H. W. Brewer. 





RAILWAY VIADUCTS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Art a recent meeting, Mr. John Fowler, presi- 
dent, in the chair, the first paper read was on 
“The Craigellachie Viaduct,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Mills. 

This viaduct was constructed for the purpose 
|of carrying the Morayshire Railway over the 
| River Spey, at Craigellachie, Banffshire, the 
engineers being Mr. Samuel and the author. It 
consisted of three spans of 57 ft. each on the 
north bank, and one span of 200 ft. over the 
main channel of the river; ordinary boiler-plate 
girders constituting the former, and the latter 
being of wrought-iron on the lattice principle. 
The piers and abutments were of solid ashlar 
masonry, and the works were arranged for a 
single line of railway. It was stated that the 
Spey was one of the largest and most rapid 
rivers in Scotland, and was also subject to 
sudden and heavy floods, the water sometimes 
rising 6, 8, or 10 ft. in as many hours. 

In designing the viaduct, it was necessary to 
provide an uninterrupted channel for the free 
passage of rafts, and to construct the piers and 
abutments so as to be able to withstand the 
blows and pressure from any blocks of ice, or 
floating timber that may be brought down during 
floods. The channel of the river was at ordi- 
nary seasons 180 ft. broad, and 4 ft. deep in the 
centre. The height to the underside of the 
girders from the usual water level was 20 ft. 
The bed of the river consisted of coarse gravel 
interspersed with large irregular boulders, over- 
lying a compact layer of gravel and clay. A 
timber-pile cofferdam could not, therefore, be 
advantageously employed, and it was decided to 
| use cast-iron cylinder foundations for the main 
| pier, small river pier, and main abutment, and 





| 





Volkach is about 14 miles from Wiirzburg ; and 


75°74 square inches, which gave a compressive 
strain of 3°78 tons per square inch. The total 
cost had amounted to 12,1991., or equal to 
291. 10s. per lineal foot. 
| The second paper read was on “The Grand 
| River Viaduct, Mauritius Railways,’ by Mr. W. 
Ridley. 

It was stated that the length of this viaduct, 
from abuiment to abutment, was 620 ft., and 
, that this distance was divided into five openings 
of 116 ft. each in the clear. The height from 
the level of the rails to the surface of the water 
was 129 ft. 9in. Each pier was composed of 
two cast-iron cylinders, each 10 ft. in diameter, 
resting upon masonry foundations, and filled 
| with concrete ; the works being for a single line 
of railway. Mr. Hawkshaw was the consulting 
engineer to the government of Mauritius, and 
the contractors for these railways were Messrs. 
| Brassey & Co., for whom Mr. Longridge acted 
/as resident agent. In constructing the piers of 
| this viaduct, cylindric rings 9 ft. high were 
| divided into five segments each, and were bolted 
| together by internal flanges. It was resolved 
that the foundation should be formed of blocks 


'of concrete, and that sufficient excavation for 
;one block only should be taken out at a time. 
| Tarpaulins were laid in the bottom, and for 4 ft. 


| up the sides of the excavation, for the purpose 
of preventing the numerous springs of water 
from washing out the cement; and this plan was 
found to answer perfectly, five distinct blocks 
being thus successively laid. 

The segments for the first rings of each pier 
were lifted into their places by means of sheer 
legs and tackle, and in two cases the second 
rings also; but subsequently a mast, with a 
cross-tree and struts, mounted on a frame inside 
the cylinder, and free to revolve easily when re- 
quired, was employed. As each ring was com- 
pleted, the mast, with its supporting frames, 
was lifted, the time occupied in effecting this 
being about four hours and a half. Eleven pairs 
of rings were thus placed on No. 1 pier, thirteen 
each on Nos. 2 and 3, and ten on No.4. The 


heights to the top of the last ring on each pier 
were respectively 99 ft., 117 ft., 117 ft., and 
90 ft. The weight of each segment lifted was 
$2 cwt., and one set of men in one day completed 


one ring and raised the mast. 

Piers Nos. 1 and 4 were filled with concrete 
from the adjoining abutments. A single con- 
tractor’s rail, weighing 23 Ib. per lineal yard, 
rested on two frames, that on the abutment being 
higher than the one on the pier, and on this rail 
a box with a false bottom was made to travel, by 
a sheave rolling over it. The box contained 
7 cubic feet, and weighed, when filled, 8} cwt. ; 





as soon as the contents were discharged, the box 
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was drawn back by a rope. At piers Nos. 2 and | delight of the landscape painter to introduce 
8, the concrete was lifted by means of an endless this tree in the woodland prospect, and to all 
ladder, of iron, worked by a small engine. At/ lovers of nature it presents an unceasing and 
every alternate joint was fixed, by angle pieces ever-varying charm; whether seen in the calm 
and diagonal stays, a light deal shelf, sufficiently | summer, with herds of deer reposing under the 
large to hold a basket containing nearly a cubic} shade of its ample branches, in the driving 
foot of concrete. When these baskets arrived | storms of autumn and winter, with its contorted 
at the tops of the piers, they were lifted off and | branches covered with snow, or its entire struc- 
empticd, and were returned on the undersides of | ture reduced to a gigantic shell, it is always an 
the shelves. By the former method 50 cubic intense object of interest to the artist. Nor to 
yards were completed daily, whilst by the end- | the landscape artist alone has it been a subject 
less ladder about 40 cubic yards were deposited of study and attention, but from the earliest 
in the same time, with one hundred men work- times we find the sculptor, the ornamentalist, 
ing at each. The concrete was carried to a and stone carver representing in detail its 
height of 3 in. above the tops of the cylinders, | foliage and fruit. 
and consequently bore the whole weight, the, In our cathedrals and churches, in boss, finial, 
cylinders merely serving the purpose of a casing, | capital, and truss, we constantly see plaited and 
and preventing the concrete from crushing | intricate groups of the leaves and acorns of this 
laterally. |tree. There are very few large oaks to be seen 
The girders were sent from England in sections | near London, and for one to fully realise the im- 
of about 12 ft. long, which on arrival were trans- mense size this tree will sometimes attain, a 
ported to the Mahcébourg side of the river, and | visit should be paid either to Sherwood or the 
were riveted together in lengths of 36 ft. to New Forest. Here they may be seen in all their 
48 ft. A gullet was here excavated to the level | varieties of growth, their enormous spiral trunks 
of the abutment, and extending backwards to a | seeming to form an inseparable part of the earth 
distance of about 280 ft., it then rose at a slope | from which they spring. their huge twisted 
of about 1 in 5 to the formation level. In this| limbs and bright green foliage forming a pro- 
gullet the first lengths of girders were to have | spect never to be forgotten. One of the most 
been built, and as they were pushed forward, | striking features in the general aspect of the 





the succeeding sections were to be brought tree is its irregular writhing branches (one of 
down the incline and added on. The arrange-| which has been known to weigh more than 
ment for launching the girders was, however, 5 tons), often reaching to within a few feet of 
considerably modified in England ; but this modi- the ground :— 

fication, simple and effective as it appeared to | 
be, and good as it was theoretically, practically | 
proved a failure, and eventually had to be aban- 

doned. The original plan was then resorted to. | 
A line of flat-bottomed permanent-way rails, laid 

on longitudinal timbers, resting on cross sleepers, 

was placed under the centre of each girder. At 


‘** Twined and twisted, 
Finger’d and fisted, 
Like one who had look’d on wringing hands 
Till his hands were wrung in his sleep.” 


Bat how many plain things are there inti- 





mately connected with the oak tree, wholly | 
ignored by sculptors and decorative designers,— | 


respect; the colour is precisely the same, and, 
if incised, a red, blood-like juice profusely flows 
from the wound: but not only in outward 
is it a counterpart of flesh, but in its taste and 
meat-like qualities it so resembles meat, as to be 
nearly the same thing. It is esculent and nutri. 
tious, and has been aptly compared by a compe. 
tent authority to a “vegetable beef-steak.” It 
grows on all parts of the trunk and exposed 
roots. When very young it is exceedingly like a 
strawberry : and so close is the similarity, when 
growing on the roots, that the specimens might 
be readily mistaken by the most observant. In 
its next stage it is about the size of a 
tongue, to which it bears a great likeness; so 
that the expression of “ tongues in trees’ would 
no longer be a figure of speech to the wanderer 
in an oak forest. The hurricanes of winter will 
sometimes blow a gigantic oak bodily down, if 
exposed to the fury of the wind, and will either 
tear it out partially by the roots, or snap it off 
close to the ground. Should the tree be alive, 
this broken part of the stem is just the habitat 
the above plant loves, on which it readily grows, 
and generally in great profusion, closely simi- 
lating the viscera of some gigantic animal, with 
the red, blood-like juice trickling over the broken 
and ruptured trunk. 

It would be out of place here, as well as difficult, 
to give a list of all the creatures to be found on 


| the oak tree alone, or in oak forests, owing to their 


large numbers; but the lover of nature and art 
would be at no loss if he made the subject his 
study. The well-known gall, however, may be 
mentioned here, 80 common on oak-leaves ; living 
and dead, and so like a ripe red cherry in colour 
and size when matured. At first it is yel- 
lowish green and succulent, ultimately becoming 
tougher, exceedingly brilliant in colour, and 
large in size. The curious, if not otherwise 
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every 12 ft. a balk of timber, forming a skid, 
was placed transversely across the rails, and the 
girders were wedged up upon these balks. On 
the undersides of these balks, and over that part 
which would bear upon the rails, a thin plate of 
iron was fixed by two bolts, the heads of which 
were flush with the surface of the top, whilst the 
nuts projected underneath, and came up close to 
the inside edges of the rails, acting as guides to 
keep the girder in line when travelling. When 
the girders were ready to be moved, the rails 
were well greased, and men were placed at the 
ends of each skid with sledge-hammers to keep 
striking it to prevent sticking, as well as to 
assist in starting. The rails were laid through- 
out the gullet, to within 5 ft. of the face of the 
abutment, the underside of the rails being level 
with the surface of the masonry. 
skids arrived at the end of the rails, they 
dropped, and were removed. On the top of the 
bed plates the bearing plates for the permanent 
expansion rollers were bolted. These plates 
were tapered off at the ends, so as to allow the 
rollers to enter and to pass freely in and out. 
The latter were linked together, and after they 
travelled over, the plates were taken out and re- 


turned, and linked on to the rollers just entered, | 


and were gradually drawn in under the girders. 


Short keel-pieces were followed up on the rollers, | 
as the girders advanced, by men stationed on a | 


The launching was accomplished by | ) 
'viz., the semi-succulent mistletoe,—sparingly | 


scaffold. 
means of powerful tackle and winches, and so 


effectual that in one day the girders travelled | 


12 ft. every fifteen minutes ; subsequently they 


were advanced 108 ft. in four hours, and the | 2 
|said that the mistletoe gathered from the oak 


last span was completed in six hours and twenty 
minutes, the entire length of the girders, 630 ft., 
moving quite freely. The roadway girders, 
plates, and permanent way were then laid, and 
in fourteen days after the launching was finished, 
trains were running over the viaduct. The gir- 
ders were fixed to the centre pier, while they 
rested upon rollers at the other piers and at the 


abutments, and so were free to expand and con- | 


things valuable and characteristic in themselves, | engaged, may find the creature inside that forms 
‘ | : e,6 ° 
but passed over by those who have “ eyes and | this parasitic gall of the oak, and the parasite 
see not! | of the second degree may be found in the home of 
Foremost are the two distinct forms of oak,— this parasite P the rite degree. From the 
one with the acorns without stalks and the | above it will be seen that in any ornamental 
leaves with stalks; the other with the acorns 1 composition where the oak is figured there need 
supported on stalks and the leaves without) be no lack of brilliant colour. If another in- 
ee — ena J ra x , a | stance is — reference might be made to 
UETCUS SESSIfLOTE s . ote . 
who evide ntly copied it from a old botanical a bpd aa iciioslaans” 5 cotieatny en 
book, and mistook the long “s” for a “j,” | stains th d i directi d entirel 
« jessiflora * ‘Now as all oaks belong to either =e " yen ee rig ae ia paery J 
a = = . through from one side to the other, and 1s 
one or other of the above forms, we imagine it | yerdigris green in colour, of a particularly agree- 


When the) 





would be correct to indicate a knowledge of this | 
simple fact in any work of ornamental painting | 
or sculpture. The flowers that precede the) 
acorns and grace the tree in the early spring | 
seem uniformly set aside, though well worthy of 
examination for their artistic merits. The ob- 
server of small things who may have wandered 
in our oak forests at the fall of the year, has | 
probably noticed the falling acorns rattling in 
every direction as the trees are shaken by the 
autumn winds. Amongst the dead leaves of 
this season the fruit readily germinates, and is | 
then worth examination. The shell splits, and | 
the moisture of the earth causes the first rootlet | 
to emerge from the acorn. This rootlet is fiery | 
crimson, tipped with transparent creamy white, | 
and is an object well worth observing. 

The only trae English flowering parasite,— | 


occurs on this tree. It graces the tree at all | 
seasons, flowering in the spring, and bearing its | 
white berries in the autumn and winter. It is 


was the only kind used by the Druids in their 
religious ceremonies. This may be the case, or 
it may not; but, at the present time, the para- 
site is far more common on other trees. It has 
seldom been sculptured as an ornament for the 
Christian Church, as being a relic of former 
idolatry, and is seldom or never used (on very 
slender grounds) as a Christmas decoration for 






















tract. The total weight of the superstructure Ur churches. It, however, occurs as an ancient 
was 560 tons, of which the roadway weighed | sculptured ornament in Bristol Cathedral. 

147 tons ; and the total weight of ironworkinthe| That there was considerable foundation for 
piers, including bed plates, expansion rollers, the many old tales of magic connected with this 
&c., was 993 tons. | tree, a knowledge of the natural history of the 


oak itself sufficiently proves. At certain times 
and under special conditions, this tree might 
ae = regarded by the credulous as truly 
' enchanted.” 
THE OAK. One of the most singular of these peculiarities 
Tue oak, when well grown, is the largest and is the growth of the remarkable fungoid excre- 
most majestic of all British trees. Viewed | scence known as Fistulina hepatica, so called 
either as an object of gigantic and rugged | fromits veryclose and often startling resemblance 
beauty in our forests and woodlands, or, when | to a great Jump of liver hanging from the side of 
felled, as timber of the utmost utility and endu.| the trunk. It resembles a huge liver in every 

















rance for public buildings, ships, &c., it is second 


to no other native tree. It has always been the | * “Encyclopedia of Architecture,” page 482, 


, Significantly different. 


able shade. It was once in considerable request 
amongst cabinet-makers, under the name of 
green oak, for the so-called Tunbridge ware ; but 
now, although equally abundant in oak woods, 
it appears to have fallen into disuse. 

In large capitals, and in masses of sculpture 
where plants are introduced, how cold and vapid 
does all appear where the sculptor has confined 
himself to a mere copy of a few flowers and 
leaves without tale or meaning, and showing no 
knowledge whatever of the things beyond a mere 
dead copy of form or colour. It is true that no 
common tree or weed grows in this country but 
tells some instructive tale to the observer of its 
life and uses, either valuable or dangerous ; or of 
the things that live upon it. 

We might fill this number of the Builder with 
a list of the associations of the oak tree, its use 
for building houses, ships, and many other 
things,—its bark used for tanning, its fruit for- 
merly used as food by the ancient Britons, the 
fondness of hogs for the acorns, the hunting for 
truffles in oak forests (with hogs on the Con- 
tinent, and with dogs here), and numberless 
uses of this tree, dead or alive. W. G. 8S. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE usual meeting of members was held on 
Friday evening (the 16th ult.), at the House, in 
Conduit-street. 

The chair was occupied by the president, Mr. 
R. W. Edis. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers of the Association :—C. J. Jones, Robert 
Stephenson, and Robert Brass. 

Mr. Frederick Farthing was, on ballot, elected 
registrar and collector of the Association. 

Mr. J. T. Lyon read a paper entitled, “ Points 
of essential Difference between Creative and 
Imitative Art.” Having explained the distinc- 
tion between the words “creative” and “ imita- 
tive,” he proceeded to point out the fallacy of 
comprising decoration with ornamentation, which, 
so far from being convertible, were really and 
Decoration and orna- 
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mentation might be carried out in three | Three-quarters of a pound of mottled soap to|ing certain of the school-boys at different 


ways, either by simply creating, by creating 
and imitating, or simply by imitating. It 
seemed to be a law that everything which 
man created ought to be made with due 
regard to order. Order was the first essential 
of creative art: in pure imitative art it was, 
however, just the reverse. Disorder was an 
essential feature of imitative art, All archi- 


one gallon of water. This composition to be 
laid over the brickwork steadily and carefully 
with a large flat brush, so as not to form a froth 
or lather on the surface. The wash to remain 
twenty-four hours, to become dry. 


' water: leave it to stand for twenty-four hours, and 
then apply it in the same manner over the coat- 


tectural works were based on the law of ing of soap. Let this be done in dry weather. 


order; and the same law seemed to have 
been carried out in the best works of art of all 
ages. It was by the combination of creative 
and imitative art that the highest 
perfection was to be gained, but the 
confusion of the two led to the most 
mischievous results. The character of 
a nation, so far as art was concerned, 
might be ascertained from the com- 
monest works of everyday-life. In the 
block letters used by tradesmen over 
their doorways, the principle of false- 
ness in art was carried to an extreme 
by the shading and perspective of the 
letters. In such cases there was a 
confusion of creative and imitative art 
which was never allowed to exist in 
any other age but our own. In sup- 
port of these views he directed atten- 
tion to drawings of vases, scrolls, &c. 
He considered that this confusion was 
much to be deplored. He did not 
believe that the people of this country 
were indifferent as to whether they 
were to have good or bad art. On 
the contrary, he believed they only 
required the necessary art education 


to make them love good and true art. It was | 
probable that in many cases some sacrifice of | 


beauty might be made in attempting to adhere 
rigidly to true principle; still, truth was of 
greater consequence than beauty. He expressed 
his surprise that the word “distorted” had not 
been applied by art critics to flat painting, and 
referred to Japanese, Egyptian, and Greek art 
to show the extent to which distortion was 
carried. He subsequently referred to the laws 
which should govern the artist in stained glass, 
and pointed out the error of attempting to 
make pictures through that medium. In con- 
clusion, he combated the common idea _ that 
principles might differ because tastes might 
disagree. All art was based upon the principles 
of truth, and those principles had governed the 
artists of all ages and all countries. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, 
Mr. Lewes said, he could not agree in thinking 
that creative art required bad drawing and 
distortions. 

Mr. L. W. Ridge thought that the principles 
communicated by the author of the paper had 
the advantage of being in a low condition at 
present. He was of opinion that the great 
object was to draw a distinction in sculpture 
and painting between pictures and decorations. 
Every one admitted that the statues set up in 
the streets of London looked extremely uncom- 
fortable, and he thought it would be better to 
put backgrounds to them, if possible. They 
should remember, that in creative art decora- 
tions were required for particular purposes, and 
that therefore simplicity should be studied. 
Creative art appealed, on that ground, to favour- 
able consideration. 

The Chairman thought that, with regard to 
the question of creative and imitative art, they 
ought not to go back to the days of Japanese 


and Egyptian art in all their abominable dis- | 


tortions. The beauty of all descriptions of art 
consisted in its being as near truth as possible. 
The man who undertook to design creative art, 
whether in the round or flat surface, should have 
the love of nature to inspire him. 











REMEDY FOR DAMP WALLS. 


Tue late rains have penetrated the walls of 
hundreds of houses, and we have received more 
than our usual number of letters, asking for a 
preventive,—generally not easy. We printed 
one such letter last week, but have received no 
fresh statement of experience of any particular 
remedy in reply to meet the demand. We re- 
peat a recipe given before in our pages, concern- 
ing the value of which very strong statements 
have been made, especially, however, with regard 
to its use on brickwork. We should be glad to 
hear what has been the result of its use on 
stonework :— 
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From the most remote records we learn that 
the old-established and appointed marks which 
defined the limits or boundaries of properties 
'were preserved with almost sacred care. In 
the Scriptures a punishment greater than that 
| which can be inflicted by mortal hands is threa- 
tened to those who remove their neighbours’ 
land-marks. 

As regards the boundary lincs of states and 
nationalities, they have from the earliest days 
been a source of difficulty and the cause 
of unceasing disputes, often settled by the 
(spilling of seas of blood. In connexion with 
|great countries nature has marked out the 
limits, which seem destined—for a time at any 
rate—to have peculiar interests and to require 
/separate forms of government: the ranges of 
mountains, the courses of important rivers, the 
interposition of deserts and sterile plains, the 
girdling of the sea have had the effect, in a 
measure, of determining the outline of nations, 


and also of establishing the peculiarities of | 


language. In our sea-bordered land the general 
boundary is distinct. There are, however, out- 
lying islands away from the main shores of 
Great Britain and Ireland which might admit of 
dispute ; but even at home the pages of history, 
and the careful observations of the antiquary, 
will show the difficulties we have had respecting 
boundary lines which formerly defined the 


territories of kings, most of whom were fighting | 


and struggling for an extension of their power 
and rule: fortunately those days of internal 
strife have passed away, and the numerous 
points once fortified with castles and barriers 
have become the peaceable marks which divide 
county from county. 

Nor are the boundaries of boroughs, cities, 
and estates without a considerable amount of 
importance. These also have been and still are 
matters not easy rightly to establish. In Eug- 
land, Doomsday Book did much to define the 
extent of the Church and other lands; but when 
there were no water-courses or ranges of hills, 
stones of peculiar form, trees of great antiquity 
and size, and other striking natural objects were 
selected ; and as time rolled on other stones 
were placed and inscribed which caused the 
bounds of estates to be more clearly seen. All 
this was only done after many a quibble and 
feud; but now, owing to the labours of land 
surveyors, and to the engraving of the Board 
of Ordnance maps, we shall have the bounds of 
‘even small properties so clearly established that 
‘it will be impossible for lawyers themselves to 
differ on the subject. 

In former volumes of the Builder there is 
| reference made to stones placed in various parts 
'of the metropolis which mark the outlines of 
| parishes and record various events. Many of 
| these, which have use as well as interest, are ina 
| state of neglect and decay ; and if a little atten- 
ition be not directed to these objects, it may be 


points of the debateable lands, in order to fix 
| these points in the memories of the rising gene- 
| vation. To some extent the amalgamation of 
| the small city parishes and the provision of plans 
{on a large scale will, in course of time, render 


Mix half-a-pound of alum with four gallons of | those marks less necessary: they will always, 


| however, be objects of curiosity. 

Throughout the country there are land-marks 
which have been useful for the direction of 
wayfarers, many of which have been renewed 
from time to time during several generations. 
| Amongst these are “ finger-posts,’ which are 
| placed at the junctions of cross-roads and in 
| Other situations where an indication of the way 
|and distance to surrounding places is of the 
| greatest value to the pedestrian, especially in 
parts of the country where the population is 
thinly scattered. As the turnpike-roads became 
|more frequented, the guide-posts were placed in 
| greater numbers, and for the most part they 
| were kept clearly painted and in good repair. 
| The mile-stones became also of value, not only to 
the foot, but also to the stage-coach and carriage 
| travellers. 

To note the decrease of the number of 
miles to London, or to some other termination 
of a journey, in the old days of travelling, 
often beguiled the time; and they are, even 
now, of value to those who still in consider- 
able numbers keep to the road. We do not 
know the date at which mile-stones were first 
‘brought into use; but we have not noticed 
any of the lettering which seems older than the 
time of George I. or George LI.’s reign. Those 
,marks which were cut upon the stones most 
jreadily procured from the neighbouring quar- 
ries, were more or less perishable, and many 
became speedily defaced and unreadable. At 
|the beginning of the present century, more 
permanent materials were provided for this 
purpose. Some were formed of slate, into which 
raised letters and figures of metal were placed. 
| Others were made of cast metal altogether; but 
|} these seem to have been often cracked, and 
|in other ways damaged by mischievous people ; 
| and in many directions now the mile-stones have 
| been allowed to fall into a very bad state, and are 
| far more difficult to decipher than inscriptions of 
| Anglo-Roman time. Finger-posts, for the most 
| part, are even in a worse condition: the indicators 
, are often broken, and the paint is allowed to perish 
‘from the effects of the weather, and in conse- 
quence of the want of a little timely renovation. 
This is not an expensive work, and would be an 
aid to many of those poor travellers who, in larger 
; numbers than might be generally supposed, still 
| wander along the public roads. 
| In Denmark, where railways are only beginning 
| to spring into existence, the roads are excellent, 
| and the distances are marked by handsome mile- 
stones ;—a small round. pillar, on a pedestal of 
granite, resting on a square green mound of 
‘earth, the front of each shows the number of 
miles; while over it, in colours, is the king’s 
monogram surmounted by acrown. The finger- 
posts for the cross-roads are also very substantial 
and in good taste. A bronze column supports 
|a post of the same metal, on which, in large 
| golden letters, is displayed the name of the 
town or village indicated. A little attention 
;should be given to the mile-stones and finger- 
| posts still standing in England. 


| 


} 
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ArcnirecturaL Institute oF Scorranp.—A 
meeting of the Architectural Institute of Scot- 
land was held in the Royal Exchange, Edin- 
burgh, on the evening of Monday, the 26th of 
February, when the report by the council in re- 
gard to the Lord Provost’s proposed sanitary 
improvements in the city was read, and the 





necessary to resort to the old custom of thrash- - 


plans of the proposed alterations were exhibited. 
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PARIS SEWERS. 


M. Dumas, president of the Society of En- 
couragement, gave at one of the last meetings 
an account of the sewerage works undertaken 
during the last years by the municipal ad- 
ministration of Paris. The main project com- 
prises two great collector sewers, one on the 
right and the other on the left bank of the 
Seine, both uniting so as to have a common 





outlet into the river ut Asniéres. The first of 
these is terminated; the second is nearly s0 ; 
there only remaining 300 métres to be completed. | 
This could have been finished long ago but for 
the indecision of the engineers as to whether or 
not the drainage of the Pantheon-hill would be 
continued by the Rue Saint Victor, as proposed 
at the commencement. Now, it has been 
arranged that the drainage will follow the Rue 
des Ecoles, so that the 300 métres above alluded 
to can be put in hand and completed by August 
of this year. 

The inhabitants of the river shores at Asniéres 
have complained—not without reason—of the 
emanations arising from the outlet of the sewer, 
but the cause of complaint will be removed when 
the second part of the programme of the Paris 
drainage is executed. This is to consist in the 
establishing of a weir down the river, the effect of 
which will be toraise, in the interior of the town, 
the level of the Seine to 1m. 50 c. above the 
étiage, or present lowest level, and thus to pre- 
vent the emanations produced during the dry 
days of summer. This barrage will have also the 
effect of diminishing the number of days during 
which the navigation of the river is annually 
stopped for want of water, while it will serve | 
to create a motive power of 1,000 horses, | 
capable of lifting the discharge of the Asnitres | 
sewer toa higher level, whence it can be dis- | 
tributed to a distance, either as liquid manure, 
or for the silting up of some waste lands. 

M. Dumas also drew attention to the analogy 
between London and Paris relative to the 
sewage, that of London being the most difficult 
to deal with, containing as it does solid matter 
as well as surface drainage. He remarked that, 
by a curious coincidence, the English engineers 
appointed to study the question, had arrived at 
@ conclusion identical with that of the Paris 
authorities. In both cases a collecting sewer | 
has been constructed at each side of the river: 
in London, the products will be carried by a 
common channel to the neighbourhood of the 
sea ; in Paris, they will be conducted to a region 
which, though fully determined upon, M. Dumas 
excused himself for not divulging. 








GERMANY. 


Prussia.—A day or two before the close of the 
old year, one of the most ancient feudal castles 
still extant, was destroyed by an accidental con- | 
flagration ; for a fire broke out in the roof of 
Putbus Castle, the family seat of Prince Putbuas, | 
situated in the island of Riigen, lying off the | 
Prussian coast in the Baltic. It was celebrated | 
for containing many valuable relics of the Middle | 
Ages, among which was a large collection of | 
carved works of art in gold, silver, wood, and | 
amber, large quantities of the latter commodity 
being annually cast up on that exposed coast, 
and though now claimed as royal property, were 
for many centuries the exclusive perquisites of 
the princes of Putbus. The original building 
‘was constructed for defensive purposes, and has 
successfully withstood many attacks and sieges 
on the part of the Sea Kings, Vikings, and other 
predatory hordes of the then formidable Norse- 
men, but the castle had been lately renovated 
and embellished by the father of the present 
owner. 

Wurtemberg.—A favourable crisis in the long- 
projected restoration of the beautifal ancient 
Gothic cathedral at Ulm, on the Danube, has 
taken place by the vote of the Second Chamber, 
granting the Government a sum of 50,000 florins 

(about 4,2001.) for that purpose. The sum is to 
be applied in the first instance to the west front 
of the tower, the restoration of which was com- 
menced some twenty years ago, but soon after 
given up for want of funds; and secondly to the 
fundamental repairs of the roof of the choir, 
which is in a very dilapidated and unsafe con- 
dition. These are just the works considered as 
most pressing, and strongly recommended in the 
report made by the architects, Schmidt, of 
Vienna, and Denzinger, of Regensburg, who 


| exhibiting to the public all the latest technical 


adapted to manufacturing enterprise, but little 


'“ Zeil,” is to be considerably lengthened, for 


'The trustees of the Staedel Institution invite 


Stutigart.—The lately-endowed Professorship 
for Engineering Science at the Polytechnic School 
has been given to Herr von Kaven, professor -of 
architecture at Hanover, with the rank and title 
of architectural councillor (Oberbaurath). It is, 
however, understood, that he will only enter on 
the duties of his new appointment in the course 
of next summer. 

Baden.—The new Hall of Industry (Gewerbe- 
Halle), at Carlsruhe, will be opened in May. This 
institution is formed for the double object of 


improvements in the various branches of me- 
chanical industry, and containing a collection of 
articles of raw produce of different countries 


known in Germany. There will also be a pub- 
lic library, as well as a permanent exhibition of 
the newest inventions in machinery and tools 
calculated to economise manual labour. 
Frankjfort.—The principal street, known as the 


which purpose several blocks of old houses will 
be removed. The expense of this projected im- 
provement is estimated at two millions of florins, 
or about 170,0001. An agreement has been 
entered into between the senate and the French 
engineer Kind, of Paris, who for the sum of 
150,000 florins undertakes to sink an artesian 
well in the principal square, to supply the city | 
with pure water, the want of which has long 
been inconveniently felt by the inhabitants. —— 





architects to send in designs and plans for a 
new picture gallery, to be erected on the ground | 


| now occupied by the Zoological Gardens. | 








THE MINERAL OIL MOVEMENT. | 


A report has been made in New York to| 
“the Petroleam Light Company,” by Colonel | 
Julius W. Adams, engineer, as to experiments | 
made on the use of petroleum as fuel, in com- 
bination with steam, for the heating of steam- 
boilers. Mr. Cyrus Field, Mr. Horace Greeley, 


'and other gentlemen witnessed the experiments, 


which have been carried on for some months, 
and are considered to be satisfactory. The oil 
and steam are conducted to a mixer, or retort, 


| adjoining the furnace-burners beneath the steam- 


boiler, and are there mixed before passing 
through the burners, which are ninety in num- 
ber and small in size. The oil and steam are 
entirely under the control of the attendant, and 


|can at pleasure be made to extend to a volume 
|of flame, filling the furnace and large flues with 


flame, or reduced to the flicker of an expiring 
lamp, by the mere turning of atap. From the 
time of admitting the oil into the pipe-coil, | 
steam was raised in the boiler, at atmospheric 
pressure, in twenty-nine minutes. No smoke or 


'to take common action 


is engaged, and which is reputed to have made 
its capital several times over in a year or two, one 
of the partners is also owner of the property, 
getting a lordship of 2s. 6d. on every cartload of 
the valuable stuff lifted from his ground. Every- 
where in the district the landowners are boring 
in search of the precious strata, with variable 
success. A little property was inherited, which 
sold for something under 2,0001., just before Mr. 
Young had tapped the district. This bleak bit 
of moorland is said to be now worth 200,0001. 








THE TRADES MOVEMENT. 


London. —A crowded meeting of operative 
engineers employed ‘in the districts of Poplar, 
Limehouse, and Blackwall, has been held in fur. 
therance of the movement for an advance of 
wages. Upwards of 1,000 society and non- 
society men were present. The chairman said 
the object of the meeting was to ascertain whe. 
ther the men in the eastern districts were pre- 
pared to co-operate with the other districts in 
requesting an advance in the present rate of 
wages, and, if so, to what extent they were will- 
ing to go. A resolution for an advance of 10 
per cent. on the present rate of wages was 
passed and ordered to be sent to an intended 
aggregate meeting as the opinion of the eastern 
districts. 

Birmingham.—A general meeting of employers 
in the building trades of Birmingham has been 
held, Mr. Cresswell presiding over a large assem- 
blage, at which all the leading firms were repre- 
sented. Notices of alteration of rules submitted 
by the various workmen employed in the trade 
had been printed and circulated amongst the 
members of the association. The carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, house painters, masons, and 
labourers all claim an advance of wages or a 
reduction of the hours of labour, or both, A 
report was read which recommended that, under 


_the provision of the present rules, the demands 


made by the carpenters and joiners, bricklayers, 
and labourers, be referred to arbitration. That in 
reference to the notice given by the operative 
painters, the committee understand that the 
master plumbers, glaziers, and painters have had 
a meeting on the subject, and recommend that 
the secretary be instructed to open commu- 
nication with their secretary, with a view 
in the matter. As 
the notice from the masons had only lately 


_come to hand, the committee recommended that 


the consideration of it be postponed until 
Monday, the 19th March next. The report was 


/received and adopted unanimously, and the 


committee was authorised to carry out their 
proposal of a reference to arbitration.——A case 
of intimidation in the building trade has been 


| brought before the Birmingham _police-court, 


unpleasant smell was perceptible, and the com- | when Wm. Carrol, secretary to the Birmingham 
bustion was complete and entirely manageable. | Operative Labourers’ Society, was committed for 
To determine the precise economic value of the | gix weeks’ imprisonment for having threatened 
oil as fuel in comparison with coal, further ex- |Mr. Robert Harris (firm of Harris & Price), 
periments are considered to be necessary ; but builders, that unless Kelly, a non-society man in 
the evaporating power of the oil is found to be | their employ, was immediately discharged, all 
in the ratio of 29°33 to 816, or 36, weight for | their other men should be made to leave, which 





were officially consulted on the subject. 


weight with coal. The advantages of the oil as | 
a fuel for marine engines are thus summed up :— | 

“ Rapidity with which steam may be raised—reduced 
dimensions of boiler and furnace below that required for | 
coal—the continuous firing effected by feeding the fuel 
through a pipe into the furnace, thereby preventing the | 
great loss of heat in the furnace every time a fresh supply | 
of coal is thrown on, and the rush of cold air upon the | 
opening of the furnace-doors—the freedom from smoke, | 
cinder, ash, or refuse of any kind, which in coal reaches | 
from 7 per cent. to over 16 per cent. of the whole amount. | 
In the ability to command a forced fire almost instantly, 
without a forced draught, which, under some circum- | 
stances at sea, is of vital importance. In dispensing with | 
the numerous class of coal-heavers, stokers, &c., and all 
the inconvenience of raising clinkers and ash from the 
furnace-rooms ; and, finally, the diminished space occupied 
in the storage of the fuel.’ 

There is a district in Scotland, west of Edin- 
burgh, which now goes by the name of “ the 
Scottish petrolia.” It consists mainly of oil- 
bearing shale. Bleak upland farms have been 
found to be mines of wealth, estates at one time 
unsaleable have realised fabulous prices, and 
quiet rural villages have suddenly found them- 
selves growing into important mining centres. 
Foremost among the men who have profited by 
this new industry, of course omitting the inventor 
of the process, Mr. Young, who has just retired 
with a fortune, is Sir James Simpson, who is 
reputed one of the most fortunate men of the 
day in the success of his commercial enterprises, 
in several of which he has embarked money. 
In one concern in which the fortunate professor 





threat he afterwards carried into execution. 

Manchester.—Several of the members of the 
building trades in this city have given their 
employers notice for an advance of wages this 
spring, and in one instance, that of the stone- 
masons, for a reduction in the hours of labour, 
namely, to stop working at 12 o’clock on Satur- 
days, instead of 1 o’clock, as at present. The 
employers say they find themselves in a very 
difficult position. They are hampered and em- 
barrassed with trade regulations as to number 
of apprentices, largely-increased payment for 
overtime, and many other vexatious rates that 
check the carrying on of their business with 
either pleasure or profit. They allege, too, that 
architects are rapidly introducing more labour 
into their designs. A large meeting of the 
masters throughout the country is, we under- 
stand, to be held in Manchester next month, 
with a view to adopt some common action in the 
way of resisting further encroachments. It is 
to be hoped, however, that a strike will be 
avoided by a conciliatory disposition and friendly 
intercourse between the employer and the em- 
ployed on that occasion. 

Durham.—A satisfactory termination of dif- 
ferences, between the masons of Durham and 
their employers, has been brought about by the 
operatives personally seeking and obtaining an 
interview with their employers. After the 
several interests connected with the trade had 
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been taken into consideration, and the rules| moved; and such estimates shall be forwarded 
submitted by the men, together with those by|to the Secretary of State, without whose 
the masters, calmly discussed, rules for the| approval, signified in writing, no portion of 
wages of the men and the hours of labour were|the work proposed shall be begun. This 
agreed to by the masters and the deputation,| being obtained, the local authority may 
these rules to remain in force for twelve months. | get money from the “Consolidated Fund” at 
By this arrangement a threatened strike has | 3} per cent., to be repaid by yearly instalments 
been avoided. in a period not exceeding thirty years. The 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—A large meeting of the | ownership and management of such dwellings 
workmen of Newcastle and Gateshead has been | are to be vested in the local authority. We con- 
held, in support of the nine hours movement,|clude, though it is not very clear, that the 
when resolutions to that effect were carried with | owners of the property taken are to be treated 
acclamation. with under the Lands Clauses Acts. The owner 

Galashicls.—The journeymen slaters of Gala- | should have power himself within a given time 
shiels have asked for and received an advance | to render the houses habitable. The Bill requires 
per week from 20s. to 22s. 6d. in wages. careful consideration, but has in it the germ of 
a much-needed measure. 














MEMORIAL OF THE LATE ARCHDEACON 
OF LINDISFARNE. FREE TRADE IN ART.—THE LAW 


THE committee entrusted with the memorial- COURTS COMPETITION. 
fund raised by the friends and parishioners of} §in,—Among our present multitudinous array 
the late Archdeacon of Lindisfarne, aware that @ | of art difficulties, nothing presses so hardly on my 
porch to his church at Eglingham was one of the | own mind as the not being able to find out readily 
improvements he projected, but did not live to| what is orthodox and proper, and what is not. 
accomplish, have resolved that the memorial |] sometimes try to get out of this difficulty by 
they purpose to erect should fulfil this intention. taking the very last public utterances of any one 
They have accordingly requested Mr. F. R. Wil-| received authority. 1 therefore most humbly 
son, the architect by whom the chancel of the | trust that I am now in the right road, and at 
church was restored some three years since, to! any rate starting fairly and on beaten ground. 
carry this scheme into execution. The new | Mr. Ruskin would seem to have now left off 
porch is in the Early English style, with an en-| writing thick volumes, to contribute to news- 
trance to the west. The gables will be sur- | papers, and to the delivery of addresses at fine- 
mounted with ornamental crosses; and it is | art societies and working men’s meetings. One 
hoped the funds will admit of stained glass in| of his very last and most emphatic statements 
the windows. at one of these gatherings was this—and to it I 
ask your earnest attention, for its ienportamce | 
cannot be overstated—“ that the great curse of 
modernism in all art and architectural matters 
FOREIGN HONOURS TO ENGLISH is ‘competition!’” Will you kindly allow me a 
ARTISTS. word or two on this theme at the present junc- 

ture,—a few very plain words ? 

Tue King of Italy has conferred the title of; I must first, before coming to the main point, 
“ Baron” on Mr. S. 8. Kirkup, an English artist | cite the authority of another eminent public 
residing at Florence, whose attention of late| teacher on this subject of “competition,” the | 
years has been directed to the investigation and | late Mr. Cobden. Buta very short time before 
illustration of the poems of Dante.* his ever-to-be-lamented death, he said of, or 
The administrative committee of the Dutch | rather to, Mr. Gladstone,— We have now suc- | 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts has just named ceeded nearly in releasing from the prejudices | 
Professor Donaldson a Member of that Academy |‘ and hinderances of ages the materials of the | 























the great questions then are,—who is to do them ? 
how are they to be done ? In what style of art ? 
Are they to be the work of our acknowledged 
leading architects or that of their clerks? Who 
are they that are privileged to compete for 
them, and who are they who are to labour at 
the competition drawings? And, lastly, when 
done, whose work is it ? All these are momentous 
questions, and cannot be answered all at once. 
Let us try at one or two of them. One has 
already been answered, sir, in your last week’s 
number, where we are told that but six of our 
leading architects are to be privileged to respond 
to this demand on professional labour; and a 
more unfair selection, as I take it, could not 
have been made, or a more inconsistent one. 
Let us either have fairness and a free-trade 
competition, or consistency and a uniform un- 
fair and privileged monopoly. Messrs. Hard- 
wick, E. Barry, Street, Scott, Waterhouse, and 
T. H. Wyatt are the strangely favoured few 
out of the many well-known members of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. There is 
something truly wonderful in this list, looked 
at artistically and politico-economically. But 
the most extraordinary omission in it, as it ap- 
pears to me, is this, that neither of the learned 
professors of architecture at King’s College and 








University College is in the list ; for what is the 
crying architectural want of the time in which 
we live? Why the improvement of those dull 
assistants who will be such important elements 
in this very competition. These learned pro- 
fessors are almost daily employed in the teach- 
ing and polishing of these stupid pupils and 
clerks, and are so far and in reality the life and 
fature hope of professional action; is it not, 
therefore, truly wonderful that such should be 
excluded ? Free trade in architecture! I sin- 
cerely hope that there may yet be in this com- 
petition a little fairness before it is too late, and 
that we may have the opportunity of judging 
how far “ competition” is a blessing or a curse 
in matters architectural; for there can be no 
manner of doubt that architecture is now passing 
through a very painful phase, and the beginning 
of a better future will and must spring up 
economically as a higher order of labour or work ; 
and that labour, competitive and personal,—in 
short, the perpetuation and enlargement of “the 
curse”’ of competition. 

One word more in conclusion, to suggest a 


eee re 


at Amsterdam. 








THE “ARTISANS AND LABOURERS’ 
DWELLINGS ACT.” a 


Tue Bill which under this title has been bronght 
in by Mr. McCullagh Torrens provides that, upon 
the application of twenty ratepayers of any 
town, parish, or district, or by resolution of local 
authority adopted at a public meeting summoned 
in the usual manner, the Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, on being 
satisfied that the deaths in the three years last 
preceding exceed three in the hundred | per 
annum, we suppose |, shall direct an inquiry to 
be made by one of the Inspectors appointed 
under the Local Government Att, 1858, as to the 
Sanitary condition of any street or streets, and 
of any house or houses, within the limits of such 
town, parish, or district ; and the Inspector shall 
be required to state to what extent the dwellings 
inquired into are unfit for human habita- 
tion, and how far it may be needful that the 
same should be removed, with a view to the 
erection of permanent and healthful houses, 
suitable for the accommodation of persons 
subsisting by daily or weekly wages. If the 
recommendations contained in the report be 
not shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
State to be unfitting or unnecessary, he shall 
require the local authority to take measures for 
complying with the same, or certain portions 
thereof, within a reasonable time, to be men- 
tioned in such order ; on which the local autho- 
rity shall, without delay, cause plans and esti- 
mates to be duly prepared, of the cost of the 
pulling down of the houses which shall have 
been condemned as unfit for haman habitation, 
and of building on the same, or some adjacent 
site, dwellings proper for the healthful accom- 
modation of a number of persons, not less than 
that of the persons and families previously re- 
Siding in the houses which shall have been re- 


_——. 





* An old Correspondent of our own, Dr. Barlow, had 


od ® title conferred upon him lately by the Italian 


ing. 


| earth, which can now come and go as they will; | plan and to help architectural fine art out of its 
| the next work is to do the same by ‘labour;’ | present debasement and degradation. Compe- 
| let that be as free, as clear of monopoly and | tion drawings, as all know, are made up of a 
| privilege. Who will do this?” number of useless elevations, sections, and plans, 
|_ A very few weeks before Mr. Cobden’s death, | which no one ever looks at, the judgment dwelling 
|I could not resist the putting the question to| and centring on the main elevation, section, and 
|him as to what he precisely meant by this | principal floor plan as guides to the rest. Would 
emphatic statement, and to what particular) not these three drawings in all cases of simple 
|labour he referred? Slave labour, Irish cabin | competition be enough? Any competent judge 
labour, dockyard labour, lawyers’ and architects’ | would readily and without fail see enough in 
' clerks’ labour, or art-labour generally ; and as to | these drawings to decide relative merit. If this 
| whether he admitted a painter or architect te be | system were to be adopted in competitions, it 
a labourer or a capitalist. I believe this was a/| would enable numbers to compete who are now 
new subject to Mr. Cobden; for I fear that, with} excluded. Such drawings, of course, being 
| other political economists, he rather regarded | autographs, and the bond fide work of those 
art-architecture and painting as a sort of grown-| whose names appear in the corners. What 
‘up toy-work, and only fitted for large-sized|an interest there would be in all this! Our 
'children. He confessed that he had not tho-| architectural exhibitions and Royal Academy 
roughly thought of the subject in this new light, | room would show thus a series of art-signatures 
}and that it required a great deal of think-| and art-writing by the bands of those whose 
'ing. I venture to say, now is the time when| names they bear, and not whole wall-spaces 
this subject may well occupy“our thoughts | covered with art-forgeries, the standing disgrace 
ia little, and that present circumstances mayj|and shame of this art-transitional nineteenth 
| help, if fairly looked at, to bring into light| century. A few words in the House of Com- 
this hitherto hidden subject. If at starting I may | mons by Mr. Tite would do this work ; for the 
be allowed a definite opinion, it would be “that public have but to be told authoritatively how 
the greatest possible curse that art or architec- | things are, and how they ought to be, to insist 
ture at any time can labour under is monopoly | on what is fair and true. 
and privilege, and the absence of competition ; 
and that what is now to be striven for is free 
trade in art and architecture.” I think, also, that 
| art-erchitecture, as well as painting, is and must 
be the result of personal Jabour, and does not 
admit of any transfer or exchange. A building | 
is a stone picture, and you must paint it your- | Witt you permit me to make a few observa- 
self as though it were a picture in colours; and | tions with regard to the experiments on this 
thus it is labour and work, and not the mere! subject recorded by Mr. Papworth in your 
result of the labour or work of others, or the} number for the 17th inst. (p. 123), having paid 
result of the employment of capital, as the | some attention to the problem in question. Re- 
digging a trench or wheeling a barrow. I mean ferring to the edition of 1845, p. 81, of “ Barlow, 

here, of course, the indicative means, directions; | I find that the author says, “ Hence we conclude 
and drawings to and for the executive workmen. that the deflexion of a beam fixed at one end in 
I cannot ask you to allow me to dwell on mere | a wall and loaded at the other, is double that of 
principles of art action, important and new as a beam of twice the length, supported at both 
they may be, and not a little interesting, but| ends and loaded in the middle with a double 
must proceed to apply them to the exigency of weight.” But Mr. Papworth is incorrect in 
the moment. Everybody knows that there is to | calling this “the result given from numerous 
be a new set of law courts, whole streets have | experiments made with perfect apparatus by 





C. Bruce ALLEN. 











DEFLEXION OF BEAMS. 











been pulled down to make way for them; and | Barlow ;” the whole of the formulze being ob- 
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tained by mathematical reasoning, and not as the 
result of experiment, which reasoning has been 
shown by all later investigators to be inaccurate. 
Most of the formule given by writers on the 
strength of materials are obtained by mathe- 
matical induction, and experiments are instituted 
in order to find the values of certain constants 
(varying according to the material of which the 

S are composed), so as to make them 
applicable for practical purposes. 

I would also call Mr. Papworth’s attention to 
the table 73, pp. 110, 111, of “ Barlow,” in 
which experiments very similar to his own are 
recorded. The first set of beams are all ‘ very 
dry,” and have been “ six years instore” (taking | 
only those reported “sound”); each is 2 in.| 
square and projects 5 ft. The second set of! 
specimens “ were kept wet,” and had also been | 
‘six years in store.” The actual deflexions are | 
not given, but on the previous page the mode of | 
experimenting is explained; the beam being 
bent over a semicircle of oak 6 in. radius. In| 
the “very dry” beams the “arc received” is 33 
in. average, and in those “ kept wet ” the average | 
is 24 in. So that the actual deflexion must have | 
been at least twice as much in the former as in| 
the latter. I refer to these experiments to show | 
how necessary it is to take into consideration the 
condition of the timber at the time the experi- 
ment is made; and also that experiments on one 
or two beams are quite insufficient to settle the 
question. 

The numerous experiments recorded by Bar- 
low were made with a view of ascertaining the 
breaking weight of beams, so that the deflexions 
given are not such as can be calculated by for- 
mule; for, as Fenwick remarks, at page 82, 
‘in practice only very small flexions are ad- 
mitted,” certain quantities being rejected in the 
investigation as being very small and unim- | 
portant when the deflexions are small, but which | 
become appreciable when the deflexions are! 
large; the real practical use of the formula) 
being to ascertain what weight may be laid on a | 
beam without producing perceptible deflexion. | 
The only experiments given by Barlow which 
will allow of comparison with the formula are 
seen in table 70, p. 106. These were made by 
Col. Beaufoy, at Deptford Dockyard, on twenty- 
five pieces of Riga fir, all cut from the same 
tree, each piece being 2 in. square, and pro- 
jecting 4 ft. from the wall, and weighted at the 
outer end. The mean weight laid on was 98 lb., 
and the mean of the deflexions of the twenty- 
five specimens was 1° 22’, “measured on a 
graduated arc of the same radius as the beam, 
viz. 4 ft.’ The vertical deflexion, therefore, is 
48 x sin 1° 22’=1'145in. Now the formula 
given by Fenwick, p. 86 (omitting weight of 


‘ - 4Ww i 
beam) is, deflexion = 





iba’ where b, d, and |, 
are all in inches, and E is the modulus of elas- 
ticity, say 2,000,000, the highest number for fir. | 

From this formula we get deflexion = 1°355 in. | 
which is ;4, in. more than the experiments give, | 
the timber being, no doubt, of first-rate quality. | 
Barlow remarks, “It appears from all these ex- | 
periments that the deflexions are very nearly in | 
the ratio of the weights, till about one half, or a 
little less than one half the weight, is laid on, 
after which they become more rapid, and very 
irregular.” So that experiment shows the for- 
mula would not be correct in this case if W 
exceeded 98 Ib. 

In experiments of this sort great care is neces- 
sary to have the beam firmly wedged into the 
wall, as described by Barlow at p. 114, as the 
least play will nullify the results. The formula 
which Mr. Papworth quotes from “ Gregory” is 
identical with that given by “ Fenwick,” only in 
the former the length is in feet, and in the latter 
in inches, and I is the moment of inertia of the 
section ; so that the formula applies to all forms 
of section, and in the rectangle I=,,bd*. In 
calculating the deflexion of a beam fixed at one 
end, and loaded with a weight, W, at the other, 
# of the weight of the projecting beam should be 
added to W. E. WyNpHam Tawn, M.A. 





Mz. Parworrn’s letter may render some service, if it 
lead practical men to make experiments on the deflection 
of timber, Those whose acquaintance with the calculus, 
and whose leisure, may enable them to follow the elegant 

rocess by which deflection (or rather the /aw of detlec- 
tion) is mathematically found, will not hesitate to affirm 
the correctness of the formule given, and the conclusions 
drawn, by Mr. Tarn (p. 895 of your last volume), quoting 
from Mr. Fenwick ; conclusions no more peculiar to those 
=—- than the opinion that two and two make four. 

'y correctness I mean, that if you grant the premisses, 
you cannot escape the conclusion. 








modulus; and here is a weak point. We want extensive, having in the centre light the Crucifixion, in- 
accurate, systematic experimenting, to get at something 


like reliable average modu/i of elasticity for different | closed, and surmounted by & wrought canopy. 
descriptions of timber. Not but that, when all is done, | At the base is inscribed the text, “I am the 
there will remain wide scope for observation and practical | resurrection,” &c. Above and below are em- 


judgment in the endless varieties of elastic strength that +s . . . 
occur even in one and ihe same kind of timber. blems of the Trinity, ce. The side pga oe aa 


Again, the formule go on the assumption that the piece grisaille, with panels in the centre, 
of timber is perfectly uniform in size and elasticity | inscribed suitable texts. Above and below each 
hroughout, with no tendency to bind irregularly or to | panel is placed an emblem of one of the Evan- 


wist. ° ‘ ae Pre 
With regard to the beam having one end fixed in a wall, | gelists. Each light is inclosed within a border, 


the fixture must be absolute, and this is not an easy thing in keeping with the character of the window. 


to ensure, . |The artists were Messrs. R. B. Edmundson & 
Ifa piece of timber, such as your last correspondent | Son. of Manchester 
. . 


describes (p. 123), were supported in the middle, and a : R . 
3 ewt. hung at each end, 3 ft. 6 in, from the support,and| St. Thomas’s, Oxford.—A good memorial window 
a mean taken of the deflections where the weights hung, | hag just been completed by Mr. O'Connor, of 
I think the experimenter would be in a better position to London, and is about to be placed in St 

j , . 


test the accuracy of the theorists. < 
To examine the first set of experiments reported by Mr. Thomas’s Church, Oxford. The figures repre- 


Papworth, and compare the results with theory :—Let us | seiit three eminent divines of the Early Church, 


accept the fact that the piece of fir deflected 3}, or 1°05 | 
of an inch, with 1} ewt. in the middle, and make this the | namely, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, and Pope 
basis of calculation. Gregory the Great. The colour of parts is 


Beam supported at both ends :— excellent. 


t 
t 


Inches Deflection, 








Actual, 
0°60 
0°35 


Theory. 
0°59 


With 14 ewt. at quarter distance 
»9 ewt. ” ” . 0°30 
Beam supported and fixed at one end :—- 

With } ewt. 

” 
” 
” 


COMPENSATION CASES. 


Barclay v. The Metropolitan District Rail- 
ways.—This was a compensation case referred 
out of the Court of the High Bailiff of West- 
minster in consequence of an insufficient attend- 
Hornblower was the 


1°80 
1¢8 
0°63 
0°25 


Mr. 


The excess of deflection, as observed, being 0°75 at D, 
0°64 at F, 0°50 at E, and 0:23 at G. These excesses, being 
approximately as the distances from the support, suggest | 
the idea of the support, or fixing down, having yielded or | 





ance of jurymen. 
arbitrator selected, and he has just published his 
award. The property consists of a double house, 


started, in some small degree,—a thing not likely to occur | Nos. 19 and 20, Shaftesbury-terrace, let on lease 
were experiments made, as I suggest, with both ends | for twenty-one years to Messrs. Shanks, coach- 
loaded, and the support in the middle. pate 2001 emt d 
If the observed depressions, at G, E, F, and D, were | ™@Xers, at - & year, seventeen years and & 
genuine deflections, I trust your practical readers will | half of this term being now unexpired. The 
bear with me when I ory that they would’ = as the | Jease under which it is held has fifty-eight years 
cubes of distances of weight from support, or as the num- | Sapa . 
bers 64, 27,8, 1. That such is far on the case will ap- | to run at 121. The principal dispute was as to 
pear on comparing the following figures :— |the annual value in reversion, the claimants 
seg Ore 180 1°08 (0°63 witnesses, Messrs. E. Roberts, Driver, and Chad- 
weal ba. pra ie | wick, placing it at 4001., and Messrs. Horsey and 
| Trollope at 5001. The company’s witnesses, 
Messrs. Ryde, Clifton, and Gouldsmid, at 2801. 
yae, 7% ’ 
jand Mr. Anwyn at 2701. The results were, for 
| the claimant, Mr. Roberts, 4,865/.; Mr. Driver, 
i 4-4 = , POF) . 
THE VOLUNTARY ARCHITECTURAL | 4,5581. ; Mr. Chadwick, 4,7251.; Mr. Horsey, 
EXAMINATIONS | §,1231.; Mr. Trollope, 5,1231.; and for the com- 
a é = oh |pany, Mr. Ryde, 3,875l.; Mr. Clifton, 3,8361. ; 
Sir,—I cannot help — why a ee a = ®, Mr. Gouldsmid, 3,8361.; Mr. Anwyn, 3,7511. The 
large demand for the ‘*‘ Regulations and Forms of Applica- | . ABD , ws 
tion” for the above examinations, there should be sucha award is for 44,6021. We understand that the 
scarcity of candidates. offer was 3,7001., subsequently increased to 
Is it that the ordeal istoosevere? Ithink not. Ihave | 3.8001, 
carefully looked over every paper of frag a issued by | 
the examiners, and have not succeede in finding s single | City of London Brewery Company (Limited) v. The 
approach to undue “ stiffness,” and I know from personal | Corporation of the City of London.—This was a claim for 
inquiry among the candidates that they are generally | oompensation (at Lord Mayor's Court, before Mr. Forsyth, 
satisfied with them. What, then, is the reason? _ Pwo | .C., and a special jury) in respect of the ‘‘ Crown and 
causes suggest themselves. Either the young architects | Horse-shoe ’ Tavern, situate at the corner of Bartlett’s- 
of our day are consciously unable to win the honour, or | buildings, Holborn, required for the Holborn Valley Im- 
the honour is not sufficiently worth the struggle. That | provement. It appeared in the course of the inquiry that 
the first is the true interpretation I cannot admit. I | the house had not been doing a very large trade lately, 
believe the cause is to be found in the fact, that the | but it was the opinion of the manager of the Company 
honour, when won, has no name, and therefore little com- | that with care and an expenditure of 1,500/. the house 
mercial value. Young aspirants for distinction—no might be made a very valuable one. Mr. Orgill, valuer, 
matter how much they may desire it for its own sake— | gaid he knew the ‘‘ Crown and Horse-shoe,” and he could 
would seek it much more ardently if it conferred a status, | improve it for 1,500/, so that the trade should increase to 


0°25 


o-76 0°22 0-03 
Cuanizs E, Conner, 


1°80 





| expresses the honour, an 


or had a name. | 

It may be objected that the Institute has no power to | 
give diplomas. Granted: but the members can elect 
Fellows and Asscciates, and why not also give the | 
“‘ passed candidates” a status at the Institute? Let them 
be called Licentiates, or anything else, provided the name 
is easily understood. I urge 
this on the consideration of ‘‘ whora it may concern.” 

An Ixtenping CanDIDATE, 


j 





STAINED GLASS. 


Sheficld Parish Church.—A stained glass win- 
dow has been placed in this church to the 
memory of a late townsman, Mr. W. Smith. It 
consists of three transom lights and tracery, and 
is of the Perpendicular period. The glass is' 
designed, drawn, and coloured in accordance | 
with the stonework. The leading idea is the’! 





a most profitable extent. There was a lease of 60 years 
to run from May, 1858. The value of the property as it 
stood was 5,250/., assuming that the trade could be brought 
up to 3001. per month, Looking at the property in its 
present position, the compensation ought to be 4,125/, A 
thoroughfare trade was better than a local trade. Mr. 
Hawkins urged for the Corporation that the full value of 
the house was only 1,000/., although, taking the figures of 
the plaintiffs they could only be brought up to 1,200/. 
His Lordship having summed up, the jury, after retiring, 
awarded the claimants 1,200/, as compensation, 


~~ 








CASES UNDER THE METROPOLITAN 
BUILDING ACT. 


PROJECTION OF SHOP-FRONTS, 


Mr. WARNE was summoned to Marlborough- 
street by Mr. Hakewill, district surveyor of St. 
George’s, for making a shop-front so as to pro- 


Victory of Our Lord over Death and the Grave, | ject more than 10 in. from the external wall, 
illustrated in the upper part principally by His | contrary to the 26th section of the Metropolitan 


Resurrection ; in the centre light and in the two | 
side lights, by miracles of Our Lord, namely, in | 
the dexter, the Raising of the Widow’s Son of| 
Nain; and in the sinieter, the Raising of 
Lazarus. Below the transom in the centre 
light is the Archangel St. Michael overcoming 
the Dragon, as a type of Our Lord’s victory over 
sin and hell. In the dexter light is the subject 
of Jonah and the Whale,-—a type of the Resur- 
rection ; and in the sinister, the Redemption of 
Isaac. In the tracery are angels, with scrolls, 
bearing texts. The work has been carried out 
by Messrs. Hardman & Co., of London and Bir- 
mingham. 

Glasson Church (near Lancaster).—A painted 
window has been erected in this church by Mrs. 
Starkie to the memory of her husband, the late 
Mr. Nicholas le Gendre Starkie, of Huntroyd, 





Of course, with a right formula we may have a wrong 





Lancashire. It is an Ea:ly English triplet, 


Building Act. 
After the case had been fully discussed on 
both sides,— 


Mr. Tyrwhitt (magistrate) said,—This is a summons 
under the Metropolitan Building Act, 18 & 19 Vic. c. 122, 
sec. 26, for making certain portions of a shop-front, No. 3, 
Bruton-street, to project more than 10 in. from the ex- 
ternal wall, contrary to the above enactment, It appears 
to me, on viewing the premises and considering the 
various enactments, that the above section 26 applies to 
projections over public ways in streets, and not, as in this 
case, to projections not extending beyond private pro- 
perty. Clause 5 of section 26 seems to show that under 
clause 2 of the same section a shop-front may extend 
10 in. into a street beyond the general line of fronts there. 
Now, if “fronts,” as used in that part of the section 
mean “shop” fronts, I find that this is not a projection 
beyond the ‘‘ general line’’ of the shop-fronts there ; and 
if that word ** fronts’’ means “‘ fronts,’’ not shop-fronts, 
the projection is not beyond the general line of the other 
fronts in Bruton-street, which I apprehend to be not the 
external walls of the houses (those terms not being used), 
but the fronts of the private property fronting those 
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houses; that is, the edge of those areas abutting on the 
street. I dismiss this summons on the above ground; 
but I am also inclined to think that under clause 5 of 
section 26 the 10 in. of projection allowed to shop-fronts 
in streets 30 ft. wide are not to be measured from 
the external well of the houses, those words not being 
found in that part of the clause; but with regard to the 
general line, either of the shop-fronts in the streets or of 
the other fronts of the private property there—for in- 
stance, the areas. The projection in question, if illegal, 
at all, appears to me to fall within the Local Manage- 
ment Act of the same date with the Act here proceeded 
on, or Michael Angelo Taylor’s Act. 


The worthy magistrate, unless wrongly re- 
ported, has got into sad confusion, and has 
expressed opinions on which we should not 
advise builders to rely. His decision in the 
present case may be right (having looked at the 
front, we are disposed to think it is) ; but the 
reasons he gives to justify it unquestionably are 
wrong. 








THE NOTTINGHAM SUBWAYS AND 
AMENITIES OF JOURNALISM. 


WE were under the impression that the 
periodical press of England was universally con- 
ducted at this time in, at any rate, a courteous 
and gentlemanly manner. We were mistaken; 
and we must take the liberty of giving the proof 
of our error. It occurs with reference to the 
discussion that followed the reading of a paper 
on the Gas Supply of Paris at the Society of 
Arts, an official report of which we printed.* 


of oak. There is a reredos of stone of reddish 
tinge, with encaustic tiles, and a simple Maltese 
cross of green marble inserted in a moulded 
panel in the centre. In the east window the 
stained glass bequeathed by Mrs. Wetherell (for- 
merly Miss Clive), in memory of her husband, 
the archdeacon, has been inserted : it is a three- 
light window, in the Perpendicular style, the 


subject ofthe centre light being Our Saviour as 


Anattorrs ror Liverroot.—The corporation 
have resolved to erect large abattoirs in the out- 
skirts, and then to suppress all slaughter-houses 
in the town itself. 


Tue TEstimoniaL to Cotonen M‘Mvurpo.— 
Out of the fund which has been subscribed by 





| the Volunteers for the purpose of re-building 
| Rose Bank, the residence of the gallant officer, 
1,8501. have been paid to the builders. 


the Good Shepherd, the sinister light displaying | 
the disciples listening to his words, “ Feed my | Co-oPERATION. — The Joint-stock Coal Com- 
lambs,” and the dexter light showing a group of | P@0yY (Limited), after declaring a dividend of 
sheep. The floor of the church has been laid | 10 per cent. on the capital, have paid an addi- 
throughout with encaustic tiles of different | tional bonus of 4 per cent. of the total profits to 
patterns from the manufactory of Lugwardine. |the consuming shareholders, which is equal to 
The jambs of the west side of the chancel arch, | ® Teturn of 2s. 6d. per ton upon the price paid 


which were squared to about 3 ft. from the 
ground, in order to form a base for the old rood- 
loft, have been preserved by the architect, whose 
object it has been to conserve the original fea- 
tures of the building. The total cost of the 
restoration will amount to about 4001. Mr. E. 
Biggicstone, of Hereford, was the builder. The 


architect employed was Mr. Chick. Several | 


relics were found in the course of the necessary 
excavations for carrying out the work of restora- 


ments of stained glass about the church. Among 
them was a fourteenth-century figure of Our 
Lord upon the Cross: this is being restored by 


Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham, with a view | 


of being placed in the two-light window on the 





Commenting on that discussion The Journal of 
Gas Lighting writes as follows :— 


“Mr. Godwin, of the Builder, opened an attack on the gas | 
companies, as being adverse to improvement, and he told | 
& romantic story about a proprietor of gas shares holding a | 
to his head and threatening to blow out his brains for | 
aving initiated a cheap-gas movement. He then pro- | 
nounced his dictum,in opposition to the opinion of the most | 
eminent engineers in France and England, that it is idle | 
to say that the escape of gas in subways cannot be guarded | 
against, Unfortunately for his argument he adduced the | 
case of Nottingham, in which town he said the laying of 
gas-pipes in a subway had been carried out without | 
damage, and he asserted that the plan was a perfectly | 
practicable one, and that it would be a disgrace to the gas | 
companies if they persisted in opposingits adoption. Mr. | 
Hawksley and Mr. Gore ccumpintaly demolished the con- | 
ceited ignorance of such assertions by stating the results | 
of their experience. Mr. Hawksley having been the | 
engineer of the Nottingham Gas-Works, was able to 
expose the fallacy of any reliance on the experiment of | 
a subway in that town. He stated that it was a ‘ pitiful | 
channel’ only 200 yards long,” “ that the gas-pipe was only | 
4 in, in diameter,”’ and so on, 
| 
Our readers who have seen the communication | 


from Mr. Tarbotton, the Nottingham Corporation | 
Surveyor, endorsing Mr. Godwin’s statements, | 
know that Mr. Hawksley’s assertions were alto- | 
gether erroneous; and will, we have no doubt, | 
think with us that if the writer of the above | 
specimen of “ pilite letters” do not now offer a | 
frank and full apology he will show as little | 
regard for honesty as he has already done for 


propriety. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Thructon.—The parish church here has been 
re-opened after being restored. The porch (an 
unpretending piece of seventeenth-century work), 
which had all but tumbled down, has been 
entirely restored. The font has been removed 
from beneath the tower to nearer the entrance 
door, raised on a base of red sandstone, and fitted 
with a spiral cover of parquetry work, which is 
raised by means of a cord and weight. The 
cover is octagonal in shape, having gablets on 
each side, pierced alternately with quatrefoils 
and trefoils. In removing the plaster from the 
walls the jambs and arch of the west window 
were found entire, but there was no tracery or 
mullions. The window has now been recessed, 
showing both the jambs and the arch. In the 
restoration of the tower, the chief object was the 
introduction of sufficient light, the ground floor 
portion being used as a vestry, and this has been 
accomplished by means of a glass floor, one 
square of which runs on rollers, in order to 
admit of a person ascending to the belfry. The 
floor is laid on oak beams of ornamental charac- 
ter. The nave has been re-seated with open oak 
benches, and the old square pulpit replaced by a 
new one, octagonal in shape, with the panels 
sunk and traced, and an ornamentation in ball- 
flower pattern running along the cornice. A 
stone base supports the woodwork. The chancel 
has been fitted with stalls of oak, with carved 
foliage, and the old altar, the top of which was 
& stone slab, has been superseded by a new one 











south side of the chancel. 
Bradford-on-Avon. — The parish church of 
Bradford-on-Avon, which has recently undergone 


rebuilding and restoration, has been re-opened. | 
| plays were sent in under the terms of the com- 


The work of restoration was commenced some 
two years ago, but unforeseen difficulties arose 
and hindered its progress. The total cost of the 
work is between 4,000/. and 5,0001., and the 
contractors were Messrs. Gane & Son, of Trow- 
bridge, assisted by Mr. J. Berry, of Trowbridge, 
who did the plumbing; Messrs, J. & W. Taylor, 
of Trowbridge, who did the masonry; Messrs. 
Mercer & May, of Bath, the roof on south nave ; 


Mr. Jones, of Turley, who restored the north | 


aisle; Mr. Brown, of Bradford, the gas fittings ; 
Messrs. Lyndsey & Charles Long, other portions. 
The south wall has been rebuilt, the gallery re- | 
moved, the pillars rebuilt, and the Kingston | 
aisle restored. Modern pews now take the place 

of the old-fashioned high pews, and the floor is 

laid with encaustic tiles. 

Islington.—The new church of St. Barnabas, 
which has lately been erected in Harvest-road, 
Upper Holloway, has been consecrated by the 
Bishop of London. The church has been erected 
at a cost of 7,000l. 

Gloucester.—Mr. J. C. Dent, of Sudeley Castle, 
has presented to the cathedral a lectern, at a 
cost of 2501. 

Horsmonden.—The re-seating and otherwise 
restoring the parish church has been resolved 
upon as a memorial of the late Rev. Sir W. M.S. 
Marriott, bart., rector of the parish. Subscrip- | 
tions to the amount of 360]. have been at once 
collected. 





| for their coal. 


| CampBripce Hovse, Piccapitiy. — According 
| to the Owl, the amount of the purchase-money 
to be paid for Gloucester House, which is to be 
| pulled down in the course of the Park-lane 
improvements, is 60,0001. Of this, 20,0001. are to 
be paid to the Duke of Cambridge for the un- 
expired lease of fourteen years, and 40,0001. to 
the trustees of the will of the late Sir Richard 


3 | Sutton for the freehold. 
tion, and when the present rector came to the | 
parish eight years ago he found numerous frag- | 


SELINUNT.—The excavations in Selinunt, the 
ancient Pheenician Solunt, near Palermo, have 
been recommenced under the direction of Signor 
Cavallari, the archeologist. Three ancient 
streets, among them probably the principal 
street of the ancient town, have been laid open. 


| A number of glass vessels from these, partly 
‘ornamented and inscribed with Greek legends, 


have been placed in the Museum of Palermo. 
THe T. P. Cooke Prize Pray.—Twenty-four 


petition proposed by the will of the late Mr. 
T. P. Cooke ; and from these, we hear with great 
pleasure, the committee have selected a drama 
by Mr. Angiolo Slous, entitled “True to the 
Core.” Mr. Slous is well known as the author 
of “The Templar,’ and several other plays of 
high class. His abilities and worth are the most 
highly estimated by those who know him best. 
The premium is 100 guineas; but we take for 
granted the author will have other advantages 
should the piece, when acted, prove a success. 


VALUE oF Lanp at Braprorp. — Recently 
another public sale of building ground, the sur- 
plus (after widening by the corporation) of one 
part of Well-street, in that town, took place at 
Bradford. There was a large attendance. The 
first plot consisted of 264 square yards; the 
second of 199 square yards; and the third of 
222 square yards. There is a victualling licence 
attached to the first plot. 171. per yard was the 
highest sum offered, and the plot was withdrawn 
at 20l. per yard. The second plot was with- 
drawn at 131. per yard. The third plot, situated 
between the first and second plots, and having 
frontage to two streets, was sold for 171. 11s. 
per yard, to Messrs. J. Sharp & Son, of Bingley. 


A Rotrer ror Mortar.—A correspondent, 
“RR. T.,” draws attention to some composition 


| rollers by Messrs. Harrild. He says,—“I believe 


a more economic and speedy mode of laying 


| mortar on bricks might be adopted by the aid of 
| these composition rollers, which will pick up any 
| quantity of mortar, cement, &c., distributed 


Miscellanea. 


MAryLEBoNE Surveyorsuip, — Mr. T. G. 
Browning, late assistant-surveyor, has been 
elected chief surveyor, by a majority of 16, in 
room of Mr. Robert Scace (resigned). 

CarLIsLE.—The vacant office of surveyor to| 
the corporation has been filled by the appoint- 


evenly on a board or slab, and deposit the mortar 
on the bricks. They would equalize the layer, 
prevent waste, facilitate the work, splashing and 
smudging face-work would be avoided, and pro- 


| bably pointing may become unnecessary. The 


roller might also be used to expedite certain 
descriptions of plastering work, painting, or 


ment of Mr. Edward Morley, an assistant in the tarring, for it will pick up a small quantity, 
office of Mr. Brierley, civil engineer, Blackburn. | and deposit the game quite as easy as a thick 
The salary is 3001. per annum. | coating.” 

Urinization or Surernearep Steam.—The| Trper tN Jaran.—The island of Yesso is 
tremendons effects of a small quantity of water | thickly covered with immense forests, contain- 
turned suddenly into superheated steam have , ing numerous kinds of wood admirably adapted 
long ago been remarked upon. It was not, how- | for building purposes. Oak and ash come from 
ever, until recently that an attempt was made | the interior of this island ; Shendai and Namba 
to utilize this extraordinary power. Mr. E. | supply us abundantly with pine. A small export 
Danford, of Illinois, United States, has, it is| trade has been carried on in this article by one 
said, succeeded in making a powerful machine, of the foreign British merchants at this port, 
of which this is the motive power. The prin-| who has also erected a steam saw-mill. As yet, 





* See p. 114, ante, 


ciple may be illustrated by recalling the circum- | little business has been transacted with the 
stance of a foundry roof having been blown away 
some years ago in the north of England, in con- 
sequence of a hollow ball of metal, into which 
a small quantity of water had made its way, 
having been thrown into afurnace. Mr. Danford 
suspends his ball, which he calls a steam gene- 
rator, in a furnace, and procures the steam to 
work his engine by intermittent jets of water | 
into the interior of the ball. 








Japanese, but there can exist no doubt that 
these endeavours will be ultimately crowned 
with a brilliant success, and that the Japanese 
will speedily appreciate the immense superiority 
of machinery over manual labour. The machi- 
nery in the mill consists of one frame saw, two 
circular saws, and one treenail machine. The 
engines are 15-horse power (nominal), and the 
amount of work done per day is 6,000 lumber ft. 
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Tne Constitution oF THE METROPOLITAN 
Board or Works.—In the Commons, Mr. B. 
Cochrane has given notice that on an early day 
he will move for the appointment of a select 
eommittee to inquire into the constitution of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, the office of Public 
Works, and the office of Woods and Forests. 


“Tne Brown Boox.”—lIn our notice of “ The 
Brown Book for 1866,” we took occasion to 
suggest that the addresses of the respective 
theatres should be appended to the descrip- 
tions of them given in “The Brown Book.” 
On looking further into its pages, however, 
we find that although this is not done in 
the more prominent account of the theatres, 
there is a separate list of theatres, music-halls, 
&c., in which not only the addresses, but the 
prices and the times of opening are all concisely 
inserted. Giving information of the same thing 
in two forms and places of one book, however, 
should be avoided. 


Farr or Rise Carr Ironworks, DARLINGTON. 
The workmen, to the number of about 170, em- 
ployed at the Rise Carr Ironworks (fortunately 





for their lives, as it now appears), turned out | 
lately on strike, on account of the masters, | 
Messrs. Fry, Janson, & Co., refusing to advance | 


the rate of remuneration for working an inferior | _ 


kind of material. Last week the wind was very 
high, and the immense building, after rocking 
for a moment or two, actually fell into ruin, 


leaving the tall chimney standing. A labourer | 


was killed on the spot, and other six were all 
severely injured. It will be some months before 
another structure can be erected. 


A New Greex Istanp.—In the Bay of | 


} 
| 


i 


Théra (Santorin) an island has of late been | 


rising from the sea, steadily and slowly,—not by | 
the up-cast of volcanic matter, accumulating | 


heap upon heap, but apparently from volcanic | 
accumulations below, pushing upwards the mat- | 
ter already forming the surface. The material | 
consists of a rusty black metallic lava, very | 


heavy, and resembling half-smelted scoria which 
has boiled from a furnace. Jn five days the 
island attained a height of from 130 ft. to 150 ft., | 
with a length of upwards of 350 ft. and a breadth | 
of 100 ft. Other islands in the same bay have 
so arisen in past times, and the bay itself is the | 
concave circuit of a broken volcanic cone. | 


THE LATE Dr. PETRIE AND HIS Famity.—It | 
is to be hoped that Government will continue | 


the pension of 200]. a year, which Dr. Petrie | the 


had, to his four daughters. Dr. Petrie well | 
merited this small pension for his public ser- 


Lonpon ASSOCIATION OF FOREMEN ENGINEERS, 
The thirteenth anniversary dinner of this 
association has taken place at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern. Mr. J. M. Ravenhill, C.E., presided. 
The company numbered about 250 gentlemen. 
From a report which was read by the Secretary 
(Mr. D. Walker), it appeared that the various 
departments of the association had continued to 
progress during the past year. Mr. J. Newton, 
president of the asscciation, in the course of 
some remarks, dwelt particularly on the fact that 
this association had nothing whatever to do with 
trade disputes; that its great objects were to 
create and foster a good feeling among em- 
ployers and employed; to make the employed 
more intelligent and better workers ; and to pro- 
vide against the consequences of sickness and 
death. 





TENDERS 


remises in the Waterloo-road, for Mr. W. G. 


For new 
Nr. T. Danby, architect :— 


Trewby. 
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jfor Plate/for Patent 
,; Glass. | Shutters. 
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£ 
3,975 
3,740 


£ 
190 
210 
182 
175 
163 
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210 


3,649 200 
170 


Colls & Son ...! 











For new buildings for the Hornsey Gas Compan 
Jabez Church, architect. Quantities by Messrs, 
& Bedells :— 

ea Meanie .. £3,556 
Piper & Wheeler .....c.cscocsoscssase 3,552 


. Mr. 
ii 
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Mansfield 
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For additions ani alterations to warehouse at Shore- 


| ditch, for Messrs. Bailey. Mr. J. W. Reed, architect :— | 


Carter & Son 





For addition to house at Cold Ash, near Newberry, for 
Rev. W. M. Pickthall. Mr, W. Harvey, architect :— 
Lamble (accepted) 





For new front, re-seating, &c., Northgate-street Chapel, 


For alterations at Nos, 61, 62, 
for Messrs, Farquharson & Co, 
tect 


8 
Ring & Sens....... ennui 
Heeps ( pted 

For dwelling-house, Upton-lane, Stratfo 
Hampton, Mr. J. M. Smith, architect. Quantiti 
plied = vr Curtis & Son :— 














Harris 

Riveti (accepted) . 

For new villa, Finchley-road, Child’s-hill, Messrs, 

Mayhew & Calder, architects :— 

Carcass of Villa. Stable complete, 
855 0 0 .....£265 0 0 

84 0 O a... 

787 0 0 

720 0 0 


0 
0 
0 
tt) 
0 
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For alterations and additions to a warehouse, Castle. 
street, City. Mr. Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Palmer & Son (accepted). .........£350 0 0 





For part of the decorations to the Elms, Erith, Kent. 
Mr, Herbert Ford, architect :— 
Horner ( ted) ... 








For alterations and additions to the n’s Arms, 
Caledonian-road, for Mr, Prout. Mr. T, Brookes, archi- 
tect :— 











For alterations to the Duke of York, Upper Rathbone- 


| place, for Mr. W. Owston. Mr. T. Brookes, architect ;— 
Gillett & Wisbey. 0.0.0.0... £385 0 0 
Lawrence & Baugh. 


. 


} 





For alterations to the Duke of 


York, Clerkenwell, for 
Mr. Thos, Cruso. Mr. P. Brookes, architect :— 


Allowed for 
Old Materials, 








-works at Folkestone. Mr. J. G. Barlow, 
uantities by Messrs. Pain & Clark :— 
Contract No. 1, 
Matthews (accepted) ............... £6,474 0 0 
Contract No, 2. 
Cockey & Son (accepted) £6,284 0 0 


For new 
engineer. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A. L—8S. A.—Mr. F.—J. W. H.—C. & Sons.—S,—B. & B.—A Sub- 
scriber.—J, P. 8.—J. N. T.-J. G.—C. L—J. BE. K.—W. W. W.— 
P.F.N.—J. 8. M.-—J.P.—G. & W.—B.B.—W.B-— WwW. J 
Mr. C.—G.—W. H.—E H. N.—J. P. W.—J. H. B.—J. T.—J. B.— 
R. C. C.—8.—M.—T. P. (sorry we cannot comply : would not Builders’ 
Benevolent Institution be available ?).—F. J. (remedies have been 
suggested in previous numbers of the Builder).—G@. L. (too late).— 





Bury St. Edmund’s. Messrs. Bacon & Bell, architects :— 


vices, and he spared no cost within his means in 
Rednall (accepted) £450 0 0 


adding largely to the Museum of Celtic Antiqui- | An Articled Clerk (will find the centrolinead and other instrumens 


| described in a book advertised as about to appear).—Damp Walls 
(several patentees request us to let them severally state that their 








ties, which in his youth he had commenced 
to form, and which is now of national import- 
ance to Ireland, and ought to be secured to the 
Royal Irish Academy and the country, and not 
dispersed, as so many collections of Irish an- 
tiquities have been, from want of liberality on 
the part of the Government. The president of 
the Royal Irish Academy lately delivered a just 
and graceful eulogy on Dr. Petrie. 


Tue Hotme Reservorrs.—The reservoirs in 
the neighbourhood of Holmfirth do not appear 
to be in a very satisfactory state at present. 
The Bilberry reservoir, which caused such a loss 
by bursting in 1852, has again shown symptoms 
of weakness in the embankment; so much so 
that it was found necessary, on Sunday last, to 
draw off the water to the level of 33 ft., in order 
to prevent an accident. The embankment was 
found to have been partly washed away by the | 
side of the waste-pit, about 40 ft. from the bot- 
tom. The reservoir at Holm-Styes is also con- 
sidered by the inhabitants of the district to be 
weaker than it ought to be, and some apprehen- 
sions have been felt about its safety, which have 
caused it to be closely examined. 


FaLt or ANOTHER Raitway VIADUCT NEAR 
HuppexsrieLp.—Part of the Whitaker Mill via- 
duct, on the branch line from Huddersfield to 
Kirkburton, has given way, and stopped up the 
canal. It was of brick, and composed of seven 
arches, each 64 ft. span and 21 ft. 4 in. rise, with 
piers 8 ft. 6 in. thick, and on a curve with a 
radius of 22 chains. The centres were removed 
from the two first arches about two months ago, 
and afterwards a slight subsidence was noticed 
in the second arch ; but it was not considered 
dangerous. The frost following the wet weather 
has had the effect of breaking it down, bringing 
with it the first arch. The débris filled up the 
canal. The rebuilding of the arches will take 


| tect :— 


| Thomas Peel. 








some months. 


For new Hotei, Harwich, Mr, Horace Darken, archi- 


Ap Dei Mae TIRE. £1,001 10 
956 6 


Dobson 0 


| 





For a residerice, West Bergholt. Mr. Horace Darken, 
architect :— 
Boa | _.cccsocssovevsrcevbeveveseeaveael 
Shepheri & Son os 
Dobson 
Eade 





For new viarehouse, Lant-street, Borough, for Mr. 
Mr, Joseph 8, Moye, architect 
£3,580 


Simpsca 


Rider & Son 
Bland: 


ecoocooooso 
eco coceooecso 





For new ‘hop-front and fittings at 157, Brompton-road, 
for Messrs. Hopgood & Jacobs, Mr. Joseph 8, Moye, 
architect :--- 

Sapwell .....,.. snanels gcaniinain Pm 
Stinj pson 
Parkinson 





For vil'a residence, Barnet. Mr. Joseph 8, Moye, 


architect :— 
Welton (accepted) £714 0 0 





Acceptid for new warehouse in Laura-street, Bishop 
Wearmouth for Mr. A. Swaine, Mr. J. Tillman, architect, 
Quantiti¢s supplied :— 

Mason's, Bricklayer’s, and Slater's Work, 

W.. & R, Allison £551 10 0 

_ Joiners and Carpenter's Work. 
Tulip £259 0 O 
Irinfounder's, Plumber's, and Gasfitter’s Work. 
Tonkinson £120 0 0 

: Painter's and Glazier’s Work, 
Farnblett £17 0 0 








i 





material will keep walle dry. If we did, who would believe them %).— 
Several communications unavoidably stand over. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses, 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied by 
the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








[ADVERTISEMENT.] 


CHURCH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. 
J. W. Benson, having erected steam-power 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clocks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks post free for one stamp. Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of Appointment to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
great clock for the Exhibition, 1862. 33 & 34, 
Lndgate-hill, B.C. Established 1749, 








Messrs. COX & WYMAN, Printers of “ THE BUILDER,” and 
other First-class Publications, beg to call the attention of P: 
of Newspapers and Periodicals to the unusual Facilities their Esta- 
blishment presents for the production of the above class of Work, 
with regularity aud in the best style. —Li.coln’s lun Steam Printing 
Works, 74-75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 








TO ARCHITECTS, CIVIL ENGINEERS, , BUILDERS, &c. 
AMP POSI'S, DWARF GAS PILLARS, 
LAMP BRACKETS, and LAMPS. The NEWEST DESIGNS 
for these will, upon receipt of particulars, be forwarded free, on ap- 
plication to LhONFOUNDER, 220, King's-road, Chelsea, 


XROFESSIONAL PAPERS on INDIAN 


ENGINEERING. 
Edited by . G. MEDLURBY, B.E. Assoc. Inst. CB. 
And Publisued Quarterly, at the a C.E. College, Roorkee, 


Each Quarterly Number contains 100 pages, veral Lilustra- 
tions. Specimens can be seen at Messrs, SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'8 
65, Cornhill, London, where subscribers’ names will be received. 
The lst and 2nd Volumes (comprising Nine Quarterly numbers), are 
now ready. Price of either, 32: neatly bound in clo’ 








